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Budget  guidelines  approved  by  Council 

President  Ham  denies  rumour  that  arts  and  science  chairmen  threatened  to  resign 


Acknowledging  that  the  University 
administration  has  a difficult  and 
thankless  task  in  preparing  an  annual 
budget  when,  for  the  past  decade,  total 
income  has  been  insufficient  to  keep  pace 
with  inflation.  Professor  James  Conacher 
nonetheless  raised  objections  to  the 
budget  guidelines  for  1981-82  which 
were  presented  to  and  approved  by 
Governing  Council  Nov.  20. 

Conacher,  who  prefaced  his  remarks 
by  saying  they  were  supported  by 
Governing  Council  teaching  staff 
members  Ernest  Clarke,  K.G.  McNeill 
and  R.M.H.  Shepherd,  said  that  while 
cuts  have  been  imposed  to  make  some 
reallocations  possible,  under  the  guide- 


Ignatieff  to  be 
installed  as 
Chancellor  at 
fall  Convocation 


The  installation  of  the  new  Chancellor 
and  the  conferring  of  two  honorary 
degrees  will  highlight  this  year’s  fall 
Convocation,  when  2,465  students 
receive  degrees. 

The  entire  University  is  invited  to 
attend  when  George  Ignatieff  is  installed 
as  the  27th  Chancellor  on  Nov.  26  at 
8. 15  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall.  A U of  T 
graduate,  he  has  had  a distinguished 
career  in  international  service,  including 
the  posts  of  Canada’s  permanent  rep- 
resentative to  NATO  and  the  United 
Nations.  He  was  provost  of  Trinity 
College  from  1972  to  1978  and  a member 
of  Governing  Council  in  1974-75. 

William  Daniel,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  Shell  Canada  Ltd., 
will  receive  & Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris 
causa,  Nov.  27  at  8. 15  p.m.  in  Convoca- 
tion Hall.  Daniel  has  devoted  much  ofhis 
personal  time  to  a wide  range  of  com- 
munity activities  at  both  local  and 
national  levels . He  graduated  from  U of  T 
with  a degree  in  mining  engineering  in 
1947  and  joined  Shell  Oil  as  a petroleum 
engineer  the  same  year.  Daniel  assumed 
the  position  of  president  in  1 974. 

C.P.  Stacey,  renowned  Canadian 
historian,  University  Professor  Emeritus 
and  author,  will  receive  a Doctor  of  Laws, 
honoris  causa,  Nov.  28  at  8.15  p.m.  in 
Convocation  Hall.  Colonel  Stacey,  con- 
sidered the  leading  historian  working  in 
military  history,  joined  U of  T after 
serving  as  director  of  the  historical 
section  of  the  Canadian  army  for  nearly 
15  years.  His  many  publications  include 
A Very  Double  Life , a biography  of 
Mackenzie  King. 


lines  divisions  are  not  allowed  to  ask  for 
even  a fractional  restoration  of  cuts 
instead  of  reallocations,  even  though  they 
consider  what  has  been  cut  as  their  first 
priority. 

He  also  said  he  believes  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science  is  being  put  in  an  impos- 
sible position  since  it  is  not  allowed  to 
apply  for  reallocation  funds  because  its 
planning  has  not  been  completed. 

“. . . It  is  dangerous  and  unwise  to 
submit  such  a major  area  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  such  a crippling  penalty  that  may 


result  in  permanent  damage,”  said  Prof. 
Conacher.  It  seems  unjust  to  penalize 
individual  departments  in  the  faculty 
because  of  planning  difficulties  at  higher 
levels,  he  added. 

Conacher  suggested  that  all  realloca- 
tion of  funds  should  be  made  within  the 
faculty,  subject  to  the  provost’s  approval. 

He  argued  that  budget  cuts  create  the 
impression  that  there  is  “fat”  on  the 
carcass  and  the  University  doesn’t  need 
an  increase  in  funding.  He  also  suggested 
looking  into  the  possibility  of  excising 


some  divisions,  sub-divisions  or  programs 
‘ ‘to  preserve  the  areas  of  greatest  strength 
and  to  resist  the  squeeze  to  uniform 
mediocrity”. 

In  response  to  a statement  from  part- 
time  undergraduate  student  representa- 
tive Beverley  Batten  that  there  are  “ugly 
rumours  floating  around  the  University 
that  arts  and  science  department  chair-  * 
men  have  threatened  to  resign  en  masse 
over  the  budget  guidelines”,  President 

Continued  on  Page  2 


University  professors  announced 

Three  faculty  members  are  honoured  for  excellence 


The  title  “University  Professor”  is  the  highest  accolade  U of  T 
confers  on  a faculty  member.  In  1967,  Northrop  Frye  became 
the  first  to  be  so  honoured.  The-criteria  for  selection  are,  quite 
simply,  excellence  in  teaching  and  research. 

Every  spring,  a presidential  advisory  cqmmittee  considers 
nominations  but  not  every  year  is  the  title  conferred.  Last 
year  Emil  Fackenheim  and  A.E.  (Ted)  Litherland  were 
recipients.  This  year  the  honour  goes  to  Dr.  Aser  Rothstein 
of  the  Department  of  Medical  Biophysics,  Michael  Wickens, 


Department  of  Middle  East  & Islamic  Studies,  and  Allen  Yen, 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Their  distinguished 
work  is  described  on  page  seven  by  staff  writers  Pamela 
Cornell  and  Sarah  Henry. 

No  more  than  15  University  Professorships  may  exist  at  any 
one  time.  A research  grant  of  $4,000  a year  for  five  years 
accompanies  each  appointment.  The  title  is  held  until  the 
individual  reaches  age  65,  when  it  changes  to  University 
Professor  Emeritus. 


Allen  Yen 


Michael  Wickens 


Dr.  Aser  Rothstein 


Budget  guidelines  approved 
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James  Ham  smilingly  said  that  “they  have 
made  certain  threats,  but  not  to  resign”. 
Have  they  threatened  not  to  recognize  the 
budgetary  cuts  that  their  departments  are 
about  to  incur,  asked  Batten.  “We  are 
negotiating  with  them,”  replied  the 
President. 

Colleges  on  the  St.  George  campus 
depend,  for  their  academic  health  and 
welfare,  almost  totally  on  the  welfare  of 
arts  and  science,  said  Professor 
Shepherd,  acting  principal  of  University 
College.  Outstanding  scholars  and 
scientists  are  leaving  the  University,  he 
said,  “and  financial  considerations  play 
very  little  part”  in  their  decision  to  go. 
“It’s  because  we  are  sliding  into  the  state 
of  a second-class  institution.” 

Professor  Charles  Pascal  said  there  is  a 
need  to  integrate  academic  and  budget 
planning  and  praised  the  philosophy  and 
criteria  of  the  budget  guidelines. 

Alumni  representative  Jordan 
Sullivan,  although  agreeing  with  Pascal, 
said  he  was  voting  against  the  guidelines 
because  they  don’t  deal  with  the  excision 
of  programs,  a step  that  would  make  a 
statement  that  the  University  is  “suffer- 
ing grievously”. 

Professor  Roger  Beck  suggested  that, 
since  there  was  some  “tension”  against  a 
balanced  budget  with  selective  cuts 
spread  across  the  University,  a debate  be 
held,  perhaps  in  the  spring,  to  discuss 
different  budget  models  such  as  deficit 
financing  and  radical  excision. 

President  Ham  told  council  that  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  strike  a budget,  but  said  that 
he  would  “stake  my  neck  on  it”  that  the 
guidelines  must  satisfy  the  principles  of 
making  budgets  and  that  a budget  not  be 
struck  in  an  environment  of  crisis. 

He  also  told  council  that  the  equivalent 
of  all  the  new  dollars  available  to  U of  T in 
the  last  five  years  has  gone  to  sustain 
salaries  of  the  staff  who  work  here.  Over 
the  last  six  years,  he  said,  the  average 


salary  of  faculty  fell  22  percent  behind  the 
average  of  all  the  salary  earners  in  the 
Ontario  government. 

Other  Business 

Governing  Council  approved  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  McLuhan  Program  in 
Culture  & Technology. 

President ’s  Report 

President  Ham  announced  to  council  the 
appointment  of  three  faculty  members  as 
University  Professor  (see  page  one).  He 
also  announced  the  signing  of  a contract 
between  the  University  of  Toronto 
Library  Automation  Systems  and  the 
Maruzen  Company  of  Japan,  an  inter- 
national sale  with  a target  of  over  $ 1 
million  in  annual  revenue  (see  page  three 
for  details). 

The  President  commented  on  a brief 
presented  to  the  premier  and  minister  of 
colleges  and  universities  by  university 
executive  heads  which  reviews  the  situa- 
tion of  Ontario  universities.  He  said  the 
brief  emphasizes  that  there  is  a funda- 
mental conflict  between  what  universities 
are  expected  to  do  and  how  they  are 
funded.  If  the  government  recognizes 
that  structural  change  is  essential,  he  said, 
university  presidents  prefer  a method  of 
funding  which  promotes  incentives  to 
change.  The  present  formula  system 
encourages  competition  and  discourages 
universities  from  excising  programs . (For 
a synopsis  of  the  brief,  see  page  three.)  . 

Grafitti 

Full-time  undergraduate  student  repre- 
sentative Cam  Harvey  asked  if  anything 
was  going  to  be  done  about  the  grafitti  on 
the  Robarts  Library  and  the  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  The  President 
said  such  vandalism  is  regrettable  and  he 
hopes  the  buildings  can  be  sandblasted. 


InMemoriam 
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Norris  Edward  Sheppard,  Professor 
Emeritus  in  the  Department  of  Math- 
ematics, Nov.  1. 

Professor  Sheppard  was  a leading 
figure  in  actuarial  science  education  in 
North  America  and  taught  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  50  years. 

He  was  born  in  Wentworth  County, 
Ont.  on  July  20,  1897.  After  graduating 
with  a BA  from  U of  Tin  1918hesawwar 
service  and  subsequently  taught 
mathematics  in  the  army.  He  joined  the 
University  as  a fellow  in  1919  and  took 
his  MA  in  1920.  He  retired  with  emeritus 
status  in  1966,  remaining  on  the  faculty 
as  special  lecturer  during  1966-69.  He 
was  a fellow  of  the  Institutes  of  Actuaries 
in  Canada  and  in  Britain,  and  an  associate 
of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America.  He 


was  co-author  with  his  former  teacher 
M.  A.  Mackenzie  of  “An  Introduction  to 
the  Theory  of  Life  Contingencies”  and 
“Actuarial  Problems”,  and,  with 
Professor  D.C.  Baillie,  of  “Compound 
Interest”. 

His  interests  within  the  University 
included  Hart  House,  where  he  served  on 
the  Board  of  Stewards  and  was  for  many 
years  a member  of  its  finance  committee. 
Outside  the  University  he  was  active  as 
a consulting  actuary,  and  in  particular 
was  honorary  consultant  to  several 
church  pension  funds. 


Elsie  Gregory  MacGill,  Nov.  4.  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  graduate  in  electrical 
engineering  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  (1927)  and  in  aeronautical 
engineering  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  (1929).  After  additional  study 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  she  worked  for  Fairchild 
Aircraft  Ltd.,  and  in  1938  became  chief 
aeronautical  engineer  of  Canadian  Car 
and  Foundry  (Fort  William)  responsible 
for  the  wartime  production  of  Hurricane 
fighter  planes.  In  1943  she  established 
her  own  consulting  practice  in  Toronto. 

In  recognition  of  her  work  she  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Ontario  Association 
of  Professional  Engineers  and  honorary 
degrees  fromToronto,  Queen’s,  Windsor 


and  York  Universities.  In  1971  she  was 
made  an  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada. 
She  was  appointed  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women,  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Clubs,  executive  member  of  the  National 
Action  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women  and  active  in  the  Ontario  Com- 
mittee on  the  Status  of  Women.  She  was 
the  author  of  My  Mother,  the  Judge. 
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UTLAS  negotiates  multi-million 
dollar  contract  with  Japanese  co. 


Give  us  more  money, 
or  scale  down  objectives 

University  heads  tell  province 


An  international  sale,  with  a target  of 
over  $ 1 million  in  annual  revenue  by 
1984,  was  negotiated  and  a contract 
signed  in  Toronto  Nov.  19  by  University 
of  Toronto  Library  Automation  Systems 
(UTLAS)  and  the  Maruzen  Company 
Ltd.  of  Japan. 

The  three-year  contract  with  Maruzen 
is  the  first  Canadian  sale  of  computerized 
library  support  services  and  products  to 
Japan. 

Maruzen,  founded  in  1869,  is  a 
company  providing  comprehensive 
services  in  the  information  industry.  It 
functions  as  a book  dealer,  an  importer 
of  foreign  publications,  especially  in  the 
research  and  academic  fields,  an  exporter 
of  Japanese  publications,  a distributor  of 
information  retrieval  services,  a supplier 
of  stationery  and  office  equipment. 
Maruzen  acts  as  purchasing  agent  for 
nearly  1,000  university  and  college 
libraries  and  for  a large  number  of  public 
libraries  as  well.  It  is  responsible  for 
importing  more  than  half  of  the  foreign 
publications  sold  in  Japan. 

UTLAS  services,  scheduled  to  begin 
in  March  1981  in  Japan,  will  enable 
Maruzen’ s ordering  department  to 
automate  the  compilation  and  printing  of 
its  catalogues  of  foreign  materials. 


The  Lost  Pharaoh  — The  Search  for 
Akhenaten , a National  Film  Board/CBC 
film  of  Professor  Donald  Redford’s 
1975  discovery  of  the  lost  temple  of 
Akhenaten,  will  be  televised  Nov.  30  at 
4 p.m.  on  the  CBC. 

Although  he  reigned  for  only  17  years 
(approximately  1369-1352  BC),  Akhen- 
aten’s  regime  is  discussed  and  studied 
today  more  widely  than  any  other  in 
Egyptian  history.  Father-in-law  of 
Tutankhamen  and  husband  of  Nefertiti, 
he  was  unique  among  pharaohs,  and  sig- 
nificant in  the  history  of  religion,  in  that 
he  was  a monotheist.  During  his  reign  he 
did  away  with  the  hundreds  of  gods 
Egyptians  had  worshipped  and  built 
eight  temples  to  glorify  his  single  sun-god, 
the  Aten.  His  successors  regarded  him  as 
a dangerous  heretic  and  took  great  care 
to  wipe  out  all  traces  of  his  reign,  razing 
his  temples  to  the  ground. 

None  of  these  temples  had  ever  been 
found  until  five  years  ago,  when  Prof. 
Redford  and  his  team  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Near  Eastern  Studies  uncovered 
the  foundation  of  one  of  them  buried 
under  centuries  of  rubble  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Kamak  Temple  complex,  near 
Luxor,  in  the  Nile  Valley. 

Since  that  find,  the  digging  and  sifting 
of  the  sands  has  continued  under  Red- 
ford’s  direction  in  the  hope  of  unravelling 


The  UTLAS  contract  with  Maruzen 
represents  one  of  Canada’s  few  high- 
technology  exports  to  one  of  its  largest 
trading  partners. 

Nov.  19  also  marked  the  release  of  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  between 
UTLAS  and  a US  corporation.  Research 
Libraries  Group,  Inc.  (RLG). 

This  consortium  of  more  than  20  major 
university  and  research  libraries  will  use 
the  UTLAS  facilities  to  produce 
catalogues  in  non-card  formatfor  some  of 
its  member  libraries. 

The  first  project  to  be  undertaken  by 
UTLAS  for  RLG,  starting  in  the  spring 
of  1981,  will  be  the  publication  in  micro- 
form of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
catalogue,  using  cataloguing  information 
supplied  by  the  library  on  magnetic  tapes . 

Further  projects,  such  as  micro- 
catalogues for  other  RLG  members  or 
various  cooperative  undertakings  are 
expected  to  follow  later. 

Although  there  are  three  library  auto- 
mation systems  in  the  US,  RLG  welcomes 
its  association  with  the  Canadian  system 
because  UTLAS  offers  not  only  a 
broader  range  of  products  and  services 
than  its  American  counterparts,  but  also 
highly  competitive  prices. 


some  of  the  mysteries  surrounding  this 
“lost”  pharaoh’s  reign. 

The  Lost  Pharaoh  was  directed  and 
photographed  by  Nicholas  Kendall,  an 
assistant  professor  of  film  at  Simon 
Fraser  University;  commentary  and 
narration  is  by  Donald  Brittain. 


U of  T enrolment 
has  increased  this  year 

Enrolment  at  the  University  has  increased 
slightly  for  the  1980-81  academic  year 
over  the  previous  year,  according  to 
Harry  Eastman,  vice-president  (research 
and  planning)  and  registrar. 

Regular  session  enrolment  at  all  three 
U of  T campuses  totals  46,140  students 
— 32,684  full-time  and  1 3,456part-time. 

Last  academic  year,  45,107  students 
were  registered. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  there 
were  16,944  new  and  returning  students 
on  the  St.  George  Campus,  4,489  at 
Scarborough  College  and  4,840  at 
Erindale  College  for  a total  of  26,273. 

Summer  1980  enrolments  numbered 
12,847  for  a combined  summer- winter 
total  of  58,987  students  on  all  campuses. 
Last  year’s  combined  enrolment  was 
56,994. 


The  province  of  Ontario  has  a choice: 
either  increase  funding  or  scale  down 
the  publicly  endorsed  objectives  for  its 
universities.  That  was  the  message 
delivered  to  Premier  William  Davis  and 
Minister  of  Colleges  & Universities  Bette 
Stephenson  when  they  met  with  Univer- 
sity representatives  Nov.  14. 

The  message  was  contained  in  a brief 
entitled  The  Situation  of  the  Ontario 
Universities,  which  the  premier  had 
invited  university  executive  heads  to 
submit  when  they  met  in  August. 

In  order  to  plan  properly  for  the  future, 
universities  need  to  know  now  whether 
the  government  intends  to  increase 
funding  or  modify  objectives,  says  the 
brief. 

It  states  that  any  policy  directed  at 
bringing  costs  and  services  of  universities 
into  line  with  the  level  of  public  funding 
likely  to  be  available  must  take  into 
account  and  reconcile  the  following 
considerations: 

• general  objectives  as  set  forth  by  OCUA 

• student  enrolment  and  accessibility 

• the  contribution  of  universities  to  the 
economic  and  cultural  well-being  and 
development  of  Ontario 

• maintenance  of  quality 

• public  expectations  (The  brief  states 
there  are  signs  of  a changing  public 
attitude  to  universities : editorial  advocacy 
of  universities  has  increased  and  a recent 
Gallup  poll  indicates  that  a majority  of 
the  public  is  willing  to  support  increased 
public  spending  for  universities.) 

• level  of  publicly  approved  funding 

• public  accountability  of  universities 

• institutional  autonomy  to  foster 
academic  vitality,  and 

• institutional  survival 

The  brief  says  that  since  the  present 
practice  of  ad  hoc  adjustments  by  the 
universities  to  annual  shortfalls  in  , 
funding  is  eroding  the  quality  of  the 
system,  and  since  it  is  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  any  radical  improvement  in 
government  support  on  the  scale  univer- 
sities consider  necessary,  the  government 
“must  give  serious  and  immediate 
attention  to  developing  and  articulating, 
in  consultation  with  the  universities, 
revised  public  objectives  and  levels  of 
activity  which  would  be  consistent  with 
the  expected  level  of  public  funding  . . .” 

The  brief  rejects  the  notion  that 
universities  attempt  to  cope  with  a short- 
fall in  operating  funds  by  increasing 
entrepreneurial  activities.  The  revenue 
from  ancillary  enterprises  is  normally 
small,  it  says,  and  any  expansion  “would 
divert  energy  and  initiative  from  the 
central  mission  of  the  universities  in 
education  and  research”. 

There  is  also  little  hope  that  private 
funding  will  ever  make  up  the  shortfall 
in  operating  funds,  it  says,  noting  that 
no  Ontario  university  has  raised  as  much 
as  five  percent  of  annual  operating 
revenue  from  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. 

The  brief  also  rejects  the  idea  that  a 
centralized  authority  be  established  to 


U of  T,  through  its  Ethnic  & Immigration 
Studies  Program,  will  make  available  two 
Chinese-Canadian  history  and  culture 
fellowships  to  post-doctoral  and/or 
graduate  students  in  1981-82. 

Eligible  applicants  are  those  who  are 
enrolled  or  plan  to  enrol  at  the  University 
and  engage  in  research  in  the  historical, 
cultural  or  social  profile  of  the  Chinese- 
Canadian  community.  Recipients  must 
be  fluent  in  a Chinese  dialect. 

The  two  fellowships  are  valued  at 
S7,000  for  post-doctoral  fellows  or  $6,000 
for  graduate  students  working  towards 


impose  a planned  reduction  in  the  scale 
of  operation  of  Ontario  universities.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  such  an  authority 
would  close  one  or  more  universities, 
transform  certain  universities  to  poly- 
technical  institutions  or  colleges  of  arts 
and  science.  The  brief  says  that  although 
these  changes  would  be  radical  they 
would  not  necessarily  reduce  costs;  and 
such  a centralized  authority  would 
probably  suffer  from  bureaucratic 
inefficiency  and  lack  academic  flexibility 
and  vitality. 

Should  the  government  decide  that  the 
university  system  must  be  contracted  to 
meet  available  resources,  the  brief 
recommends  a change  in  the  funding 
formula.  The  current  funding  formula 
is  “enrolment  driven”  and  thus  offers 
no  incentives  for  a university  to  reduce 
its  scale  of  operations  and  provides 
stronger  incentives  for  competition  than 
for  cooperation  among  institutions,  says 
the  brief. 

Several  options  to  the  present  formula 
are  suggested  which  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  and  combinations  of  which 
may  be  appropriate: 

• suspend  the  formula,  basing  annual 
grants  and  increments  to  universities  on 
their  present  proportions,  leaving  each 
university  free  to  rationalize  its  own 
programs  without  fear  of  financial 
penalty 

• ceilings  on  the  number  of  “eligible” 
BIUs  could  be  set,  for  the  system  and 
for  individual  institutions,  at  an  ap- 
propriate fraction  of  the  present 
enrolment  representing  the  level  govern- 
ment is  willing  to  provide  adequate 
funding.  This  would  encourage  contrac- 
tion since  there  would  be  no  public 
funding  for  enrolment  exceeding  the 
ceiling 

• institutional  floors  for  funding  units  to 
be  received  by  small  universities 

• funding  on  the  basis  of  agreed  levels  of 
institutional  activities.  Funding  ceilings 
would  vary  for  each  institution,  taking 
into  account  agreed  levels  of  aggregate 
enrolment  and  range  of  programs 

• adjustment  grants,  or  “bridge  financing” 
for  institutions  which  are  dismantling, 
combining,  or  changing  programs 

If  the  funding  formula  is  changed  to 
promote  incentives  for  contraction,  the 
brief  says  there  must  be  “a  clear  under- 
standing” of  the  roles  of  individual 
institutions,  COU,  OCUA  and  the 
government  “to  avoid  the  present  ten- 
dency for  OCUA  and  COU  each  to  pass 
the  buck  to  the  other”. 

The  brief  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a committee  composed  of  COU, 
OCUA  and  MCU  representatives  to 
make  specific  recommendations  relating 
objectives  to  public  funding,  to  report  by 
February  1981  so  that  action  might  be 
taken  in  the  spring. 

The  delegation  meeting  with  the 
premier  and  the  minister  reports  a 
“positive”  response  to  the  brief;  the 
government  announced  Nov.  18  that  a 
committee  would  be  formed. 


their  MA  or  PhD  degrees.  (The  $1,000 
discrepancy  is  necessary  to  meet  the  extra 
expense  of  supporting  a post-doctoral 
fellow.) 

“The  University  hopes  to  continue 
these  fellowships  with  the  support  of  the 
Chinese-Canadian  community,”  said 
President  James  Ham  at  a recent  reception 
for  leading  members  of  the  Toronto 
Chinese-Canadian  community. 

Application  forms  for  the  fellowships 
are  available  from  the  Office  of  Student 
Awards,  Simcoe  Hall.  Deadline  for 
submissions  is  April  30,  1981. 


CBC  to  show  film  on  Akhenaten  dig 


The  temple  of  Akhenaten:  A crew  of  about  90  Egyptian  workers  is  divided  into 
groups  of  12  or  so  and  assigned  to  a particular  part  of  the  site.  Supervisors  take 
detailed  notes  on  such  things  as  soil  stratigraphy  and  exact  location  and  condition 
of  artifacts  as  they  are  unearthed. 


Fellowships  for  Chinese-Canadian  studies 
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Job  Openings  PhD  Orals 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should 
read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or 
telephone  the  Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets 
following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer 
responsible.  Please  call:  (1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Margaret  Graham,  978-5468; 
(3)  Jack  Johnston,  978-4518;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Barbara  Marshall, 
978-4834;  (6)  Clive  Pyne,  978-4419. 


Programmer  II 

($16,740  — 19,700  — 22,660) 

Medicine  (4) 

Programmer  III 

($20,630  — 24,280  — 27,930) 

Business  Information  Systems  (3), 
Computer  Science  (1),  Computing 
Services,  four  positions  (3),  Library 
Automation  Systems,  two  positions  (3), 
Student  Record  Services  (3) 

Programmer  IV 

($25,430  — 29,930  — 34,430) 

Computing  Services  (3) 

Library  Technician  II 

($9,200  — 10,830  — 12,460) 

Faculty  of  Law  (1) 

Library  Technician 

($3.45  per  hour,  casual  help) 

Robarts  Library  (5) 

Engineering  Technologist  I 

($12,950  — 15,250  — 17,550) 

Biomedical  Instrumentation  Develop- 
ment Unit  (5),  Physical  Plant,  Erindale  (4) 

Engineering  Technologist  II 

($15,940  — 18,760  — 21,580) 

Physical  & Health  Education  (5) 

Engineering  Technologist  C 

($16,575  — 19,061,  union) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Probationary  Constable 

($14,144,  union) 

St.  George  (4),  Scarborough  (4) 


Research  Analyst 

($  1 7,700  — 20,820  — 23,940) 

Benefit  Plans  Comptrollers  Office  (2) 

Administrative/Editing  Assistant 

($12,280  — 14,440  — 16,600) 

Hungarian  Chair,  50  percent  position  ( 1 ) 

Program  Coordinator 

($24,160  — 28,420  — 32,680) 
Continuing  Studies  (2) 

Personnel  Officer  I 

($17,700  — 20,820  — 23,940) 
Employment  & Staff  Development  (2) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($12,280  — 14,440  — 16,600) 

Physics  (1) 

Secretary /Archivist 
($11,150  — 13,130—  15,110) 

French  (1) 

Audio  Visual  Technician  III 

($14,340  — 16,880  — 19,420) 

Media  Centre  (1) 

Programmer  Analyst  E 

($18,005  — 21,760,  union) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Programmer  C 

($16,575  — 19,061,  union) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Programmer  B 

($14,977  — 17,196,  union) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  PhD  oral  pffice, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Friday,  November  28 
Dixie  L.  Mager,  Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Friend  Virus  Transformed 
Cells  in  the  Advanced  Stages  of  Erythro- 
leukemia.”  Prof.  A.  Berstein.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

David  Shlomo  Weiss,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “The  Effects  of 
Text  Segmentation  on  Reading.”  Prof. 

P.  Lindsay.  Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Monday,  December  1 

Nina  Josefowitz,  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Theory,-' “Placing  Assertion 
within  a Situation:  How  Others’  Emo- 
tional Expressions  Influence  Assertive 
Behavior.”  Prof.  C.  Christensen. 

Room  307,  63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Andras  Linder,  Department  of  English, 
“The  Modern  American  Long  Poem 
with  Special  Reference  to  Louis 
Zukofsky’s  ‘A’.”  Prof.  E.W.  Domville. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St.,  4 p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  2 
Carol  Elizabeth  Leprohon,  Department 
of  Nutrition  & Food  Science,  “The  Effect 
of  Maternal  Diet  on  Weanling  Serotonin 
Metabolism  and  Protein  Feeding 
Behaviour  of  Offspring.”  Prof.  G.H. 
Anderson.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  December  3 
Paul  Miles  Catling,  Department  of 
Botany,  “Systematics  of  Spiranthes  L.C. 
Richard  in  Northeastern  North  America.” 
Prof.  J.C.  Cruise.  Room  309, 63  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 

David  Roddick  Richards,  Department  of 
Psychology,  “Interference  Theory.” 

Prof.  N.  J.  Slamecka.  Room  309, 63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  December  5 
Elizabeth  Ann  Marshall,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “An  Investigation 
of  the  Relationship  between  Client 
Learning  Style  and  Preference  for 
Counsellor  Approach.”  Prof.  M.  Guttman. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St.,  10a.m. 

Toby  Morantz,  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology, “The  Social  Organization  of  the 
Eastern  James  Bay  Cree  — In  Historical 
Perspective.”  Prof.  T.F.S.  McFeat. 

Room  307,  63  St.  George  St.,  1 p.m. 

Chee  Y ee  Tsui,  Department  of  East  Asian 
Studies,  “A  Grammar  of  Hsun-tzu.” 
Prof.  A.H.C.  Ward.  Room  309, 63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Douglas  Bertz,  Department  of  English, 
“Langland’s  Piers  Plowman  and  Poetic 
Time:  Time,  History,  and  Temporal 
Aspects  of  Narrative  in  the  B-Text.” 

Prof.  D.  Fox.  Round  Room,  Massey 
College,  2 p.m. 

Claudette  Suzanne  Trudeau,  Department 
of  French,  “Le  Theatre  Canadien- 
Framjais,  1867-1914  Historique, 
Dramaturgic,  Ideologic.”  Prof.  D.M. 
Hayne.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Monday,  December  8 
Eldon  Archibald  Gunn,  Department  of 
Industrial  Engineering,  “Some  Math- 
ematical Optimization  Contributions  to 
the  Study  of  Tidal  Power.”  Prof.  J.S. 
Rogers.  Room  307,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Krishna  Kumar,  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Theory,  “Literature  in  the  School 
Curriculum:  A Comparative  Study ofthe 
Literary  Materials  Approved  for  Use  in 
Grades  Four,  Five,  and  Six  in  Madhya 
Pradesh,  India,  and  Ontario,  Canada.” 
Prof.  B.  Fillion.  Room  309, 63  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 


Darlene  Fortier,  Department  of  English, 
“The  European  Connection:  A Study  of 
Thomas  Haliburton,  Gilbert  Parker,  and 
Sara  Jeanette  Duncan.”  Prof.  D.J. 
Dooley.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Todd  Christopher  Folsom,  Department 
of  Zoology,  “Predation  Ecology  and 
Food  Limitation  of  the  Dragonfly  Anax 
Junius  (Aeshnidae).”  Prof.  N.C.  Collins. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  9 
Abraham  Schonbach,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  “Computer  Macro- 
Scheduling  for  High  Productivity.” 

Prof.  C.C.  Gotlieb.  Room  309, 63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  December  10 
Arturo  Roberto  Chacon,  Department  of 
Sociology,  “The  Church  and  Class  Con- 
flict in  Latin  America:  Chile,  1958-1976, 
A Case  Study.”  Prof.  G.  Baum.  Room 
307,  63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Barbara  Pell,  Department  of  English, 
“Faith  and  Fiction:  Religious  Vision  and 
Form  in  the  Novels  of  Hugh  MacLennan, 
Morley  Callaghan  and  Hugh  Rood.” 
Prof.  F.W.  Watt.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  December  1 1 
Mohamed  Kamel,  Department  of  Com- 
puter Science,  “Improving  the  Efficiency 
of  Stiff  Ode  Solvers  by  Partitioning.” 
Prof.  W.  Enright.  Room  307,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Martin  Andrew  Green,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Space-Time  Structure  and  the 
Origin  of  Physical  Law.”  Prof.  J.W. 
Moffat.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Lynda  Peck  Pinnington,  Department  of 
French,  “A  Comparative  Study  of  Two 
English  Translations  of  Racine’s  Phedre.  ” 
Prof.  H.G.  Schogt,  Room  1 1 1,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  December  12 
Enrique  Gomez-Trevino,  Department 
of  Physics,  “Geoelectrical  Soundings  in 
the  Sedimentary  Basin  of  Southern 
Ontario  Using  a Pseudo-Noise  Source 
Electromagnetic  System.”  Prof.  R.N. 
Edwards.  Room  307,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Riyaz  Ahmed  Sadiq,  Department  of 
Forestry,  “Evaluation  of  Forest  Stand 
Growth  and  Yield  Models.”  Prof.  V.G. 
Smith.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

R.H.  George  Field,  Department  of 
Management  Studies,  “A  Test  of  the 
Vroom-Yetton  Contingency  Model  of 
Leadership  Behaviour.”  Prof.  R.J. 

House.  Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Brian  Archibald  MacVicar,  Department 
of  Zoology,  “Local  Synaptic  Circuits  in 
the  Rat  Hippocampus.”  Prof.  F.E.  Dudek. 
Room  307,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

William  Edward  Seager,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  “Materialism  and  the 
Foundations  of  Representation.”  Prof. 
R.B.  de  Sousa.  Room  309,  63  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 


Professor  to  head 
centre  in  Italy 

Amilcare  Iannucci,  professor  of  Italian 
studies,  will  take  over  the  directorship  of 
the  Canadian  Academic  Centre  in  Italy 
from  January  until  June  30,  1981.  The 
centre,  run  by  the  Canadian  Federation 
for  the  Humanities,  provides  academic 
services  for  visiting  Canadian  scholars  in 
Italy  and  acts  as  a liaison  between  these 
scholars  and  Italian  schools,  libraries, 
government  officials  and  foreign  insti- 
tutions located  in  Rome. 


RAVEN  SKI  CLUB 

All-day  ski  instruction  on  the  move 

• Blue  Mountain  Peaks  & Mansfield  Skiways 

• 8 Saturdays  — Jan  10  - Feb.  28,  1981 

• YOUNG  PEOPLE  9— 18 

• Recreational  skiing,  freestyle  & racing 

Potential  instructors 
Special  attention  to  9-1 0-11 -year-olds 
at  Mansfield  Skiways 

Metro-wide  pick-up  locations 
Voyageur  chaperoned  buses 

For  additional  information 

Call  233-5593 


AOSC  - NUS  11th  ANNUAL 

CHRISTMAS  CHARTERS 


Departure:  Toronto  - Vancouver,  Dec.  18,  Dec.  21 
Return:  Vancouver  - Toronto,  Jan.  1 , Jan.  5 


$279 


+ $15  Cdn.  departure  tax 


Departure:  Toronto  - Edmonton,  Dec.  20,  Dec.  22,  Dec.  23,  Dec.  24 
Return:  Edmonton  - Toronto,  Dec.  28,  Dec.  30,  Dec.  31,  Jan.  4 


$239 


+ $15  Cdn.  departure  tax 


Departure:  Toronto  - Calgary,  Dec.  21 , Dec.  23,  Dec.  24 

Return:  Calgary  - Toronto,  Dec.  28,  Dec.  29,  Dec.  30,  Jan.  4 


$239 


+ $15  Cdn.  departure  tax 


FOR  BOOKING  CONTACT 

Canadian  Universities  Travel  Service  Ltd. 

44  St.  George  St.  979-2604 
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Chemical  waste  to  be  removed 
from  1 Spadina  Crescent 


COU  discusses 
coordination  of  new 
undergraduate  programs 


by  Sarah  Henry 

Chemical  waste  will  no  longer  be 
stored  at  its  controversial  1 Spadina 
Cresc.  location  after  Jan.  1. 

The  University  has  decided  to  have  all 
chemical  waste  picked  up  at  laboratories 
for  disposal  at  a cost  of  about  $60,000 
a year  until  a new  holding  unit  has  been 
constructed. 

William  Alexander,  vice-president  — 
personnel  and  student  affairs,  told 
^Business  Affairs  Committee  members 
Nov.  19  that  while  the  likelihood  of  any 
danger  from  the  chemicals  is  remote, 

1 Spadina  Cresc.  does  not  conform  to  the 
Ministry  of  Labour’s  occupational  health 
and  safety  regulations.  The  most  satis- 
factory course,  he  said,  would  be  to  stop 
using  the  building  for  chemical  waste 
storage. 

The  proposal  was  placed  before  the 
Business  Affairs  Committee  because  of 
the  “sensitivity”  of  the  issue.  Alexander 
said  the  University  administration 
would  immediately  make  arrangements 
with  a contractor  to  put  the  new  system 
into  action. 

A previous  plan  to  build  a storage 
unit  near  the  University’s  aerospace 
laboratories  in  Downsview  seems 
doubtful,  he  said.  The  Physical  Plant 
Department  is  now  considering  several 
sites  on  the  St.  George  campus,  including 
an  area  behind  the  old  Metro  Library, 
he  said. 

Alexander  also  said  he  had  received 
word  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Control 
Board  that  the  University  would  receive 
approval  in  principle  for  its  new  radio- 
active  waste  storage  unit  adjacent  to  the 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories  on 
Russell  St.  at  a meeting  of  the  board 
which  will  be  held  today. 

He  said  a public  meeting  would 
probably  be  scheduled  for  some  time  in 
January. 

The  latest  chapter  of  the  Spadina  saga 
began  when  Governing  Council  full-time 
undergraduate  student  representative 
Cam  Harvey,  who  has  raised  the  issue  of 
the  safety  of  the  facility  several  times, 
visited  the  waste  storage  facility  recently. 
He  told  Business  Affairs  Committee  mem- 
bers he  found  two  open  windows  in  the 
storage  vicinity  and  he  was  concerned 
radioactive  materials  could  be  carried  in 
the  air  into  the  offices  above.  He  said  that 
on  the  roof  he  found  pop  cans,  boots, 
candy  wrappers  and,  on  a subsequent 
trip,  a hockey  stick,  clear  indication  to 
him  that  youngsters  from  the  nearby 
public  school  had  been  playing  on  the 
roof. 


In  response  to  Harvey’s  suggestion  of 
better  security  in  the  area,  Physical  Plant 
director  William  Lye  said  “it  is  not  a 
building  that  lends  itself  to  proper 
policing”,  adding  that  it  couldn’t  “be 
proofed  against  people  entering  almost 
at  will”. 

Lye  said  the  windows  had  been  left 
open  during  repairs  to  fan  lights  over 
the  radiation  area  but  are  now  “closed, 
locked  and  sealed”. 

Harvey  also  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  the  discrepancies  between  radiation 
readings  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
which  found  levels  18  times  normal 
background  radiation  levels  and  the 
University’s  radiation  protection  author- 
ity, which  found  levels  only  two  to  three 
times  background  levels  at  the  doorway 
to  the  facility. 

K.G.  McNeill,  chairman  of  the 
radiation  protection  authority,  said  that 
no  discrepancies  could  be  found  in  the 
instruments  used  by  the  two  bodies  in 
their  testing.  He  said  that  in  the  past  two 
months,  the  University  has  made  frequent 
tests  on  campus,  in  Toronto,  and  as  far 
afield  as  Chalk  River,  where  radioactive 
materials  are  held. 

He  said  international  organizations 
usually  accept  10  micro-rems  per  hour 
as  being  an  acceptable  background  level, 
but  “normal”  background  readings 
throughout  Toronto  are  between  20  and 
30  micro-rems,  the  same  as  the  readings 
found  at  1 Spadina  Cresc.  He  said  the 
University  had  taken  readings  as  high  as 
80  micro-rems  on  the  highway  near  Chalk 
River. 


At  its  Oct.  31  meeting,  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  (COU) 

• heard  reports  from  the  chairman  on  a 
recent  meeting  with  OCUA  on  graduate 
studies  and  a meeting  of  vice-presidents 
(academic)  to  consider  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  information  exchange 
and  coordination  in  the  sphere  of  new 
undergraduate  programs 

• received  reports  on  faculty  and  equip- 
ment and  enrolment.  The  last  has  been 
referred  to  the  executive  committee, 
which  will  make  recommendations  on 
the  proposals  concerning  accessibility  of 
university  programs  to  potential  students 
in  areas  remote  from  a university 

• approved  the  application  of  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art  for  associate  membership 
in  COU. 


Berlyne  Memorial  lecture 


The  second  lecture  in  the  Berlyne 
Memorial  series  will  take  place  on  Dec.  4, 
at4p.m.  in  the  Medical  Sciences  Building 
auditorium.  The  talk  will  be  given  by 
Professor  Neal  Miller,  Rockefeller 
University,  on  the  topic  “The  role  of  the 
brain  in  the  health  of  the  body”.  Miller 
is  an  eminent  psychologist  and  neuro- 
scientist whose  work  has  focused  on  the 
role  of  learning  in  mediating  the  relations 
between  brain  and  behaviour. 


Dean  Baxter  heads  ADPC 


Professor  Ross  M.  Baxter,  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  became  president 
of  the  Association  of  Deans  of  Pharmacy 
of  Canada  at  a recent  meeting  of  ADPC 
in  Ottawa.  He  has  served  the  organization 
previously  as  vice-president. 
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A DIVISION  OF  OLDE  YORKE  MUSICK  LTD. 

NOW  A T OUR  NEW  CONVENIENT  LOCA  TION 
180  BLOOR  ST.  W.  (LOWER  CONCOURSE) 
PHONE  960-0255 

MUSIC  BY  ALL  MAJOR  PUBLISHERS 

CLASSICAL  - JAZZ  - FOLK  - POP 

RECORDER  AND  EARLY  MUSIC  SPECIALISTS 
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It  is  not  too  late  to  book  your  Christmas  get-together  at  the  Gallery  Club. 
Reservations  can  betaken  for  any  size  group  up  to  30  (dinners  continue  until 
December  11th  and  lunches  until  December  19th).  OR  you  can  arrange  to 
have  a specially  catered  event  in  the  Dining  Room  or  Common  Room  outside 
regular  hours. 

Please  call  Anne  Leitch  at  978-2445  for  more  information. 


In  the  mid- 1 950s  Aldous  Huxley  com- 
mented on  the  quiet,  insidious  censorship 
faced  by  publishers  of  his  day . He  wrote , 
not  of  morals,  politics  or  ideologies,  but  of 
economics;  he  lamented  ‘the  great 
silencer,  the  muffler  attached  to  every 
channel  of  intellectual  and  artistic  ex- 
pression [which]  is  money.  ’ 


Twenty-five  years  later,  it  seemed  that 
his  grim  accidental  censor  had  found 
another  victim.  McGill-Queen’s  Uni- 
versity Press,  it  was  announced,  was  to 
suspend  operations  indefinitely  for 
financial  reasons  as  of  June  1 , 1 98 1 . The 
scholarly  community  protested,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  University  of  Toronto  Press 
proposed  a cooperative  venture  between 
itself  and  McGill-Queen’s  that  the  spectre 
was  put  at  arm’s  length.  On  October  9 an 
agreement  was  signed  which  ensured  the 
continued  operation  of  Canada’s  second 
largest  English-language  university  press 
as  an  independent  imprint. 

The  two  presses  aim  more  at  peaceful 
cohabitation  than  marital  dependency. 
McGill-Queen’s  will  retain  its  own  board 
of  directors  and  editorial  advisory  com- 
mittee. It  will  acquire  and  appraise  all  its 
own  manuscripts.  Editorial  approval,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  independent  character 
of  a publisher’s  list,  will  remain  intact, 
and  only  the  subsequent  procedures  - 
copy  editing,  production,  promotion, 
warehousing,  order  fulfillment  - will  be 
carried  out  by  University  of  Toronto 
Press.  While  remaining  distinctive  both  in 
content  and  in  form  (design  principles 
already  established  will  continue  to  be 
observed),  McGill-Queen’s  will  profit 
from  the  ‘economy  of  scale’  of  the  larger 
operation  and  will  contribute  to  the  nation- 
al and  international  impact  which  a coop- 
erative sales  effort  can  make. 

Such  cooperative  ventures  are  not  new 
in  university  presses.  The  partnership 
across  a provincial  boundary  of  McGill 
and  Queen’s  was  such  a move  in  1969, 
and  Toronto  has  already  been  providing 
McGill-Queen’s  with  warehouse  and 
order  fulfillment  services  for  over  two 
years.  Several  other  successful  examples 
of  cooperation  may  be  found  in  the  United 
States. 


The  small , mean , pale  spirit  of  eco- 
nomic censorship  can  be  subdued  by 
financial  forces  of  a different  kind. 
McGill-Queen’s  University  Press  sur- 
vives, but  the  potential  of  its  enemy  - the 
worm  of  financial  necessity  - is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  by  anyone  who  cares  for  books 
or  for  scholarship. 
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An  intriguing  new  place 
to  shop  for  Christmas 

2556  Yonge  Street  (north  of  Eglinton  at  Briar  Hilt) 

before  you— or  your  friends— 
travel  anywhere. 

Hours  10-6.  Fridays  till  9 405-3399 

Master  Charge  and  your  personal  cheque  welcome 


Open 

wide. 

Plastic  ring  binding  is 
perfect  for  reports  and 
workbooks.  They  will 
open  completely  and  lie 
flat  for  easy  writing.  It’s 
called  Cerlox  binding, 
and  is  available  in  white, 
black,  or  blue  plastic 
strips. 

Ask  the  printing  pro- 
fessionals at  21  King’s 
College  Circle.  978  2259 


Books 

Encounters  with  plants 


'And Some  Brought  Flowers':  Plants  in  a 
New  World 

Marv  A lice  Downie  and  Mary  Hamilton 
Illustrated  by  E.J.  Revell 
University  of  Toronto  Press 

The  early  European  explorers  of 
Canada  crossed  a land  whose 
dominant  images  were  of  plants  and 
water.  This  handsome  book  presents 
their  written  impressions  of  some  of  the 
plants  they  encountered.  From  Sir 
Martin  Frobisher  and  Pierre  Biard  to 
Frere  Marie- Victorin  and  Catharine  Parr 
Traill,  here  are  comments  by  88  soldiers, 
priests,  physicians,  and  amateur  and 
professional  botanists  spanning  350  years 
of  Canadian  discovery.  Surprisingly, 
there  is  very  little  overlap  in  content  with 
Charlotte  Erichsen-Brown’s  recently 
published  Use  of  Plants  for  the  Past  500 


Years,  a volume  of  similar  intent  in 
providing  a human  retrospective  on  our 
plant  life.  Instead,  the  two  complement 
each  other  in  scope  and  interest. 

Perhaps  my  first  words  should  have 
praised  the  illustrations.  Seventy 
exquisite  full-page  watercolours  by 
Professor  E.J.  Revell  of  the  Department 
of  Near  Eastern  Studies  are  the  core  of 
the  book,  the  backbone  upon  which  the 
quotations  are  arrayed.  If  the  beauty  of 
our  flora  is  recalled  by  many  of  the  texts, 
it  is  even  more  handsomely  portrayed  in 
these  paintings. 

My  only  dissatisfaction  with  the  book 
is  the  exclusive  use  of  English.  It  might 
have  enhanced  the  spirit  of  the  book  to 
have  allowed  the  French  explorers  to 
speak  in  their  own  words  rather  than 


Head  of  occupational  health 
and  safety  named 


Professor  James  W.  Smith,  coordinator 
of  the  Industrial  Hygiene  Program 
in  the  Department  of  Chemical  En- 
gineering & Applied  Chemistry,  has  been 
named  coordinator  of  occupational 
health  and  safety  for  the  University.  The 
appointment  is  effective  from  Nov.  1, 
1980  to  June  30,  1983.  Professor  Smith 
will  be  responsible  for  coordinating  all 
programs  required  by  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act  1978.  The  primary 
responsibilities  of  the  coordinator  will 
be  the  establishment  of  health  and  safety 
committees  in  all  areas  of  the  University 
and  the  supervision  of  their  operation. 

In  addition,  Professor  Smith  will  be 
responsible  for  assessing  and  responding 
to  matters  related  to  occupational  health 
and  safety  within  the  University,  as  well 
as  developing  University  policies  and 
procedures  in  support  of  occupational 
health  and  safety  programs . 

Professor  Smith  joined  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering  in  1962  and  was  named 
associate  professor  in  1966  and  professor 


in  1971.  He  has  served  as  assistant, 
associate,  and  acting  chairman  of  the 
Industrial  Hygiene  Program  since  1978. 
He  is  a certified  industrial  hygienist, 
under  the  certification  plan  of  the 
American  Board  of  Industrial  Hygiene, 
and  a designated  specialist  in  the  field 
of  occupational  health  engineering 
(chemical),  the  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  of  Ontario.  He  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  the  field  of 
environmental  analysis  and  assessment 
and  is  an  expert  in  the  measurement  of 
the  thermal  environment.  As  a result  of 
his  research  activities,  Professor  Smith 
has  published  extensively  and  obtained 
patents  in  the  fields  of  heat  transfer, 
fluid  dynamics,  applied  chemistry  and 
environmental  science. 

The  office  of  the  coordinator  will  be 
located  in  the  office  of  the  vice-president 
— personnel  and  student  affairs  in  the 
new  year.  At  the  present  time  enquiries 
to  Professor  Smith  can  be  directed  to 
978-3066  at  the  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry. 


League  for  Social  Reconstruction 


Early  members  of  the  League  for  Social 
Reconstruction  recently  met  at  New 
College  for  a two-day  conference  on  the 
economic,  political  and  social  context  of 
the  LSR.  The  conference  was  co-sponsored 
by  Woodsworth  College  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology;  it  was  funded  by  the 
Social  Sciences  & Humanities  Research 
Council. 

Founded  in  1931-32,  the  league  was 
the  first  organization  of  Canadian  left- 
wing  intellectuals;  its  members  were  the 
“brains  trust”  during  the  founding  days 
of  the  CCF. 


At  an  opening  reception,  the  LSR 
members  were  presented  with  the  newly 
published  University  of  Toronto  Press 
book.  The  League  for  Social  Reconstruc- 
tion: Intellectual  Origins  of  the  Democratic 
Left  in  Canada,  1930-1942  by  Michiel 
Horn. 

The  LSR  members  above  are,  left  to 
right,  (top)E.D.  Maclnnis,  David  Lewis, 
Leonard  Marsh,  J.F.  Parkinson,  (bottom) 
Eric  Havelock,  J.  King  Gordon,  F.R. 
Scott  and  Graham  Spry.  (Photo  by  Paul 
Wodehouse) 


through  interpreters.  This,  however,  is  a 
minor  flaw  in  a delightful  volume. 

Professor  James  E.  Pckenwalder 
Department  of  Botany 


Tutor  wanted  ' 
-for  School  of 
Physical  & Health 
Education 


A search  committee  comprising  Professor 
J.V.  Daniel,  Professor  R.C.  Goode, 

Dr.  Roy  Shephard,  chairman.  Professor 
Anne  Hewett  and  Paul  Clark  (student 
representative)  is  currently  reviewing 
applications  for  an  appointment  as  tutor 
in  the  School  of  Physical  & Health 
Education.  The  duties  of  the  individual 
appointed  will  be  divided  approximately 
equally  between  administration  and 
teaching.  Administrative  responsibilities 
will  include  undergraduate  affairs  and 
development  of  research  proposals. 
Teaching  ability  in  sports  nutrition 
and/or  exercise  biochemistry,  with 
competency  in  an  activity  area  is  pre- 
ferred, but  other  combinations  will  be 
considered.  The  salary  will  be  commen- 
surate with  experience;  the  contract  will 
be  renewable  annually,  with  potential 
for;  promotion  to  higher  rank.  Nomina- 
tions and  applications  for  the  appointment 
should  be  made  to  any  member  of  the 
search  committee  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Yen: 


His  VLBI  is  recognized  internationally  as  a major  instrument  in  astronomical  studies 

i - 


Allen  Yen  has  a few  basic  questions.  He 
would  like  to  know  how  long  a day  is 
— to  an  accuracy  of  a tiny  fraction  of  a 
millisecond.  And  he  would  like  to  be  able 
to  synchronize  his  watch  — but  the  gap 
between  the  time  the  signal  leaves  the 
National  Research  Council’s  standardized 
time  centre  and  the  time  it  reaches 
Yen’s  radio  is  much  too  long. 

He  also  wants  to  improve  our  ability  to 
predict  earthquakes.  And  calculate  how 
fast  the  continents  are  drifting  apart.  Yen 
would  like  to  help  scientists  study  the 
relationship  between  the  atmosphere,  the 
earth  and  the  resulting  climate.  And 
examine  extragalactic  objects  hundreds 
of  millions  of  light  years  away. 

Yen  and  a group  of  Canadian  re- 
searchers developed  an  instrument  that  is 
helping  researchers  throughout  the  world 
solve  these  problems. 

The  instrument,  developed  13  years 
ago,  is  called  a Very-Long-Baseline 


Interferometer  (VLBI)  and  it  is  recog- 
nized worldwide  today  as  a major  tool  for 
use  in  astronomical  studies  because  it 
produces  the  highest  angle  of  resolution 
available. 

That  means  it  can  provide  detail  so 
fine  that  a man  could  stand  on  the  moon 
with  a radio  transmitter  attached  to  his 
foot  and  his  head  and  scientists  on  earth 
would  be  able  to  gauge  his  height. 

Yen  says  the  device  has  proven  a boon 
to  astronomers  studying  very  distant 
radio  galaxies,  quasars,  and  other  inter- 
stellar structures. 

Closer  to  home,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics & Space  Administration  used  a 
VLBI  during  its  Apollo  program  on  a 
lunar  rover,  in  order  to  track  their  sophis- 
ticated gadgetry  across  the  moon’s 
surface. 

The  VLBI  has  also  been  used  to  study 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  to  calculate 
the  length  of  a day  to  a fraction  of  a milli- 


second. Radio  telescopes  in  Canada  and 
the  US  have  received  the  same  radio 
transmission  from  a distant  quasar  in 
order  to  measure  the  differences  in  time  of 
arrival.  The  clocks  at  each  of  the  telescopes 
are  synchronized  by  transmitting  a time 
signal  to  the  Canadian  satellite  Anik  B. 

“An  important  geophysical  considera- 
tion is  how  fast  the  earth  rotates.  Any  large 
scale  atmospheric  change  can  slow  the 
speed  very  slightly.  With  very  high  angle 
resolution  we  can  measure  the  length  of 
the  day  to  the  necessary  degree  to  study 
the  relationships  between  the  dynamics 
of  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere,  ” he  says . 

The  55-year-old  professor  teaches  in 
the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
is  on  the  graduate  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Astronomy,  and  is  an  associate  in  re- 
search at  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory. 
He  studied  at  Chiao  Tung  University  in 
Shanghai  and,  in  1948,  came  to  U of  T to 
earn  his  MASc  and  PhD. 


The  Canadian  astronomy  community 
is  hoping  to  receive  federal  funding  to  set 
up  a national  network  of  eight  large  radio 
telescopes  from  BC  to  Newfoundland 
using  the  VLBI  technique. 

“If  we  want  to  understand  many  of  the 
astronomical  problems  we  need  more 
studies  with  high  resolution,”  the  scientist 
says.  “Canada  is  in  a good  position  because 
we  have  the  geography,  the  know-how 
and  a strong  communications  industry 
that  sells  its  technology  all  over  the  world. 
If  we  propose  that  the  industry  develop  a 
higher  capability  antenna  for  us  it  can  also 
open  up  new  markets  on  the  communica- 
tions side  and  help  the  economy  as  well. 
And  there  have  also  been  recent  advances 
in  computers  which  will  allow  us  to  build 
an  instrument  connected  from  coast  to 
coast,  operating  entirely  on  a telephone 
line  by  computers  to  gather  data. ”S.H. 


The  founder  of  Islamic  studies  specializes  in  ‘academic  hopscotch’ — 
W ICKerlS.  the  key  to  his  scholarly  satisfaction 


Many  the  university  professor  who 
devotes  long  years  of  painstaking 
research  to  a single  object  of  fascination, 
but  Michael  Wickens  doesn’t  count 
himself  among  them.  The  fact  is,  says 
the  Islamic  studies  professor,  “I  think  it 
would  drive  me  crazy.” 

Diversity  is  the  key  to  his  scholarly 
satisfaction.  Two  of  his  books  appeared 
simultaneously  this  summer.  One,  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Texas,  is  a 
translation  of  a novel  written  about  35 
years  ago  entitled  HajiAgha:  Portrait  of  an 
Iranian  Confidence  Man.  The  other,  this 
one  from  Cambridge  University  Press,  is 
a text  in  Arabic  grammar.  He  has  three 
articles  on  the  go  at  the  moment,  and  is 
well  into  a medieval  Persian  philosophical 
text.  Still  on  the  back  burner  is  a trans- 
lation of  a German  book  on  the  1812-13 
Napoleonic  invasion. 

Professor  Wickens’  academic  hop- 
scotch began  over  40  years  ago  when,  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  made 
the  jump  from  a modern  European 
languages,  literature  and  history  program 
to  the  study  of  Arabic  and  Persian. 

As  a scholarship  student,  he’d  arrived 
at  the  university  better  prepared  for  his 


studies  than  most  of  his  school  mates. 

“I  found  the  first  year  and  a half  a dead 
waste  and  decided  I’d  like  to  do  some- 
thing more  difficult.  The  transition,  to 
me,  was  not  that  unusual.  It  was  the  same 
series  of  disciplines  that  interested  me 
transferred  to  a different  culture. 

“And  there  were  precedents,”  he 
recalls.  “I  knew  people  who  had  done 
this  and  then  gone  into  the  foreign  service 
and,  of  course,  it  still  looked  as  though 
the  British  Empire  might  last  a while  and 
there  would  be  jobs  going  in  various 
places.  I think  I always  wanted  to  be  an 
academic,  but  I was  prepared  to  do  other 
things.” 

This  hasn’t  been  necessary.  Prof. 
Wickens’  double-barrelled  approach  at 
Cambridge  has  served  him  well  for  almost 
a quarter  century  at  U of  T. 

Following  his  wartime  service  — most 
of  which  was  spent  in  Iran  — Wickens 
became  a lecturer  in  Arabic  and  Persian 
at  the  University  of  London  for  three 
years,  then  returned  to  Cambridge  for 
eight  years  as  a lecturer.  He  joined  U of  T 
in  1957  and,  in  1960,  founded  the 
Department  of  Islamic  Studies  which  he 
chaired  for  the  next  eight  years. 


While  most  of  his  work  — both 
research  and  teaching  — has  been  within 
the  Department  of  Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies,  his  mixed  bag  of  interests  has 
drawn  him  to  other  areas.  He  is  on  the 
executive  committees  of  the  Comparative 
Literature  Program,  the  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies  and  the  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies.  He  has  taught 
graduate  courses  in  religious  studies 
and  was  particularly  qualified  to  teach 
a translation  seminar  on  the  theory  and 
techniques  of  translation  to  comparative 
literature  students  in  years  past.  And 
even  within  Islamic  studies,  an  area  that 
he  says  has  seen  increased  specialization 
over  the  years,  Wickens  is  one  of  a few 
scholars  still  dealing  in  both  Arabic  and 
Persian. 

Nor  has  he  discarded  his  original 
field  of  interest:  “As  the  years  have 
passed,  I’ve  come  back  to  those  things 
as  well  by  relating  Middle  East  studies 
to  European  studies.  I’m  now  interested 
primarily  in  language  — more  for  what 
you  can  do  with  it  than  the  language 
itself  — and  the  techniques  of  literature, 
as  well  as  philosophy  and  theology.” 

Within  the  University,  the  62-year -old 


professor  has  served  on  the  Connaught 
Committee  and  the  Senate,  and  is  now 
serving  what  he  expects  will  be  his  last 
term  on  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
council.  He  has  also  been  a Canada 
Council  member  and  worked  on  the 
appraisals  committee  of  the  Ontario 
Council  of  Graduate  Studies. 

“I  hope  I’m  a good  all-rounder,”  he 
says.  “I’m  not  the  sort  of  person  to  bury 
myself  in  my  academic  work.  In  fact,  I 
can’t  see  any  difference  between  well 
done  academic  work  and  a decently 
written  report,  though  I know  there  are 
a lot  of  people  who  wouldn’t  agree  with 
me. 

It’s  a heavy  workload  Wickens  has 
taken  on,  but  he’s  organized  his  life  to 
accommodate  his  time-consuming 
research.  “I  take  work  home  every  night 
as  well  as  work  the  whole  weekend.  I’ve 
also  started  working  in  the  mornings 
sometimes  by  trying  to  get  my  teaching 
into  the  afternoons  and  evenings,”  he 
says. 

“I  hate  wasting  time.  I always  think 
there’s  a lot  more  coming  along  and  I 
should  just  get  rid  of  all  I have  now.  If  you 
don’t,  you’ll  pay  the  penalty.”  S.H. 
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Uesearch  is  311  elitist  activity,” 

■ ■ says  medical  biophysicist  Aser 
Rothstein.  “Only  if  it’s  top  flight  will  it 
make  any  impact.  Mediocre  research 
might  as  well  not  be  don<?” 

As  director  of  Canada’s  largest  research 
institute,  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Prof.  Rothstein’s  primary  responsibility 
is  quality  control. 

“We  want  international  status  in  as 
many  areas  as  we  can  afford,  which  means 
offering  appropriate  space,  finding  the 
best  people,  and  steering  them  towards 
the  right  funding  agencies.” 

The  hospital  foundation  can  only 
provide  its  scientific  investigators  with  a 
salary  and  a “hunting  licence”  for  research 
grants,  he  says.  Two-thirds  of  the  research 
institute’s  $12  million  budget  for  1980-81 
is  channelled  by  58  Canadian,  American 
and  British  agencies  into  160  research 
projects.  The  institute’s  total  staff 
complement  is  about  530. 

Rothstein  himself  has  an  $80,000 
Medical  Research  Council  (MRC)  grant 
for  his  extensive  work  on  how  proteins 
in  cell  membranes  mediate  the  transfer 
of  water-soluble  material  into  the  cell. 

“Of  course,  I don’t  do  my  research  with 


my  own  hands  any  more  but  I always 
have  bright  post-docs.” 

Bringing  his  researcher’s  sensibilities 
to  his  administrator’s  post,  he  tries  to 
ensure  that  administrative  structures  are 
not  an  impediment  to  creative  contact 
among  investigators. 

“I  have  to  take  an  overview  of  our 
research  activities  and  try  to  build  up 
critical  masses  — interdisciplinary  clusters 
that  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  divisions 
and  disciplines. 

“An  important  quality  of  our  sociology 
here  is  that  there’s  almost  instant  com- 
munication between  the  people  doing  the 
research  and  those  applying  it.” 

He’s  also  proud  of  their  collaborative 
efforts  with  other  institutions,  citing  the 
development  of  the  strap-on  artificial 
pancreas  that  can  control  diabetes  more 
effectively  than  daily'insulin  shots. 
Funded  by  the  US  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  that  project  has  been  carried  out 
jointly  with  the  Toronto  General  Hospital 
and  the  University’s  Department  of 
Medicine. 

“We’re  always  trying  to  look  ahead  to 
where  research  is  going,  as  well  as  to  pick 
areas  important  to  the  hospital.  The  three 


« 

major  areas  on  the  horizon  now  are 
cardiology,  paediatric  oncology  (cancer), 
and  perinatal  and  neonatal  research  (in 
cooperation  with  Women’s  College  and 
Mount  Sinai  Hospitals,  and  with  primate 
facilities  housed  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo). 

At  the  University,  Rothstein  chairs  the 
committee  that  advises  the  dean  of 
medicine  on  policies  related  to  research, 
including  the  allocation  of  resources. 

He  is  also  on  the  steering  committee 
for  the  proposed  Institute  for  Toxicology, 
to  be  run  jointly  by  U of  T and  the 
University  of  Guelph. 

His  involvement  in  that  scheme  relates 
to  his  research  into  the  toxicity  of  heavy 
metals  (among  them,  uranium  and 
plutonium)  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  where  he  received  his  PhD 
in  zoology  in  1942  then  went  on  to 
become  co-director  of  the  US  Atomic 
Energy  Project  as  well  as  co-chairman 
of  Rochester’s  Department  of  Radiation 
Biology  & Biophysics  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  & Dentistry.  He  held  both 
appointments  from  1965  to  1972, 
when  he  came  to  Toronto  as  director  of 
the  research  institute  and  as  a professor 


in  the  University’s  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

With  guest  lectures  around  the  world 
making  up  a considerable  part  of  his 
agenda,  Rothstein  uses  his  time  in  planes 
and  airports  to  write.  He  finds  he  can 
accomplish  more  away  from  the  telephone. 

“My  home  is  my  retreat,  so  I don’t 
carry  work  home  unless  it’s  an  absolute 
emergency.” 

Married  for  40  years  to  a pianist  who 
graduated  from  Buffalo’s  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  he  spends  an  average 
of  three  nights  a week  going  to  concerts 
and  plays. 

“Even  when  we’re  only  going  to  be  in 
London  for  a week,  we’ll  book  tickets  to 
eight  or  nine  plays.” 

The  62-year-old  Vancouver  native  also 
likes  to  ski  and  play  squash  and  tennis. 

The  Rothsteins  have  three  children: 
two  sons,  both  post-doctoral  fellows  in 
molecular  genetics,  one  at  Cambridge 
and  the  other  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  and  a daughter, 
who  lives  in  Boston  with  her  husband  and 
three  children.  P.  C. 
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Events 


Lectures 

Monday,  Not.' ember  24 
Emotional  Imagery. 

Prof.  Peter  Lang,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 2135  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 p.m. 
(Psychology) 

A Ninth  Century  Irish  Philosopher: 
Johannes  Scotus  Eriugena.  ' 

Prof.  Edouard  Jeauneau,  Universite  de 
Paris-Sorbonne.  Brennan  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College.  4 p.m. 

(Celtic  Arts) 

Tuesday,  November  25 

The  Truth  Behind  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Assassination. 

Dave  O’Brien,  Mississauga  News. 

2072  South  Building,  Er indale  College. 
7.30  p.m. 

Tickets  $2,  available  in  room  3 135- A 
South  Building.  Information,  828-5214. 
(Erindale  Campus  Alumni  Association) 

Leisure  Activities  in  Retirement. 

Morley  Zurbrigg;  last  of  seven,  “Prepar- 
ation for  Retirement  Living”.  162  St. 
George  St.  7.45  p.m.  Information  and 
registration,  978-8991. 

Jeanneret  before  LeCorbusier. 

Allen  Brooks,  architectural  historian. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
8 p.m. 

(Architecture,  Toronto  .Society  of  Archi- 
tects and  Ontario  Association  of  Archi- 
tects) 

Wednesday,  November  26 
Scholarly  Research  in  the  University. 
Prof.  A.  G.  Brook,  department  of 
Chemistry  and  chairman.  Research 
Board;  November  meeting  of  Victoria 
Women’s  Association.  Wymilwood, 
Victoria  College,  150  Charles  St.  W. 

2 p.m. 

Ideas  and  Extension:  Descartes, 
Malebranche  and  Arnaud. 

Prof.  Thomas  M.  Lennon,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  376  University  College. 
4 p.m. 

(Philosophy) 

The  Case -for  Celtic  Studies. 

Prof.  Robert  O’Driscoll,  St.  Michael’s 
College.  Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
College.  4 p.m. 

(Celtic  Arts) 


Western  Directions  in  Landscape 
Architecture. 

Garry  Hilderman,  Hilderman-Feir-Witty 
& Associates,  Winnipeg.  Room  103, 
Architecture  Building,  230  College  St. 

8 p.m. 

(Landscape  Architecture) 

Thursday,  November  27 

The  Successor  Generation  in  the 
USSR:  Some  Characteristics. 

Prof.  Ted  Friedgut,  Hebrew  University, 
Jerusalem.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  3 p.m. 

(Russian  & East  European  Studies) 
Reading  Beowulf. 

Prof.  FredC.  Robinson,  Yale  University. 
Common  Room,  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies,  59  Queen’s  Park 
Cresc.  E.  4.10  p.m. 

(Dictionary  of  Old  English) 

Activation  and  Regulation  of  the 
Complement  System. 

Prof.  David  Isenman,  Department  of 
Biochemistry.  Main  lecture  theatre, 
Toronto  General  Hospital.  7 p.m. 
(Department  of  Medicine) 

Friday,  November  28 

The  Function  of  Quotation  in 
Japanese  Traditional  Music. 

Prof.  Yoshihiko  Tokumaru,  visiting 
McGill  University.  East  Asian  Studies 
lounge,  14-228  Robarts  Library.  2 p.m. 
(East  Asian  Studies) 

Prostaglandins,  Atherosclerosis 
and  Thrombosis. 

Prof.  Rodolfo  Paoletti,  University  of 
Milan.  Large  lecture  theatre,  room  1246, 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  2 p.m. 

Contemporary  Trends  in 
Ecumenism. 

Prof.  Jean-Marie  Tillard,  Dominican 
College,  Ottawa.  Room  101,  St.  Basil’s 
College,  St.  Michael’s  Faculty  of 
Theology.  4.15  p.m. 

Ariosto:  An  Interpretation  in  a Euro- 
pean Context. 

Prof.  Paolo  Valesio,  Yale  University. 
Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College.  8 p.m. 

(St.  Michael’s  College,  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies,  Renaissance  & 
Reformation  Colloquium  and  Istituto 
Italian©  di  Cultura) 
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Fern  Resort  is  a warm  and 
friendly  place  just  83  miles  north 
of  Toronto.  We  offer  excellent 
dining,  good  wine,  comfortable 
accommodation  with  T.V.  and 
entertainment.  We  have  cross 
country  ski  trails  and  rentals,  and 
are  25  mins,  to  downhill  skiing. 
Enjoy  our  outdoor  skating  rink, 
gamesroom,  indoor  pool,  sauna, 
whirlpool  and  35  fireplaces. 

"The  Home  of  Rolls  and  Honey" 


WINTER  WEEKEND  PACKAGES 

from  $80.  — $105.  - 2 nights  - 5 meals 

3 DAY  HOLIDAY  SEASON  PACKAGES 

Christmas  - Dec.  23-26 
Boxing  Day  Dec.  26-29 
New  Years  - Dec.  29-Jan.  1st. 


R.R. "5 

ORILLIA 

L3V6H8 


Call  (705)  325-2256 

Direct  Toronto  Line  364-4069 


Saturday,  November  29 

Brave  New  Women:  The  Generation 
of  the  1960s. 

Prof.  Lorna  R.  Marsden,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  Convocation  Hall. 
8.15  p.m.,  doors  open  7.30  p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 

Tuesday,  December  2 

Science  Fiction  and  Its  Relation  to 
Science. 

Judith  Merril,  anthropologist;  last  of 
series,  “Science  and  Literature”. 
Library,  Hart  House.  8 p.m. 

(HH  Library  Committee) 

Wednesday,  December  3 

Heraldry  in  the  20th  Century. 

Conrad  Swan,  York  Herald,  College  of 
Arms,  London,  Eng.  403  Carr  Hall, 

St.  Michael’s  College.  4.15  p.m. 

The  International  Problem  of 
National  Minorities:  “A  Case  of 
Transylvania”. 

Bulcsu  Veress,  Committee  for  Human 
Rights  in  Romania,  New  York  City. 
Room  205,  Faculty  of  Library  Science, 
140  St.  George  St.  7 p.m. 

(Community  Relations,  Hungarian 
Helicon  Society,  Hungarian  Helicon 
Youth  Association  and  Hungarian 
Helicon  Ball  Committee) 

Our  Present  Dilemma. 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  Convocation 
Hall.  8.30  p.m. 

(Management  Studies  and  Canadian 
Institute  for  Economic  Policy) 


Thursday,  December  4 

The  Role  of  the  Brain  in  the  Health  of 
the  Body. 

Prof.  Neal  Miller,  Rockefeller 
University;  second  Berlyne  Memorial 
Lecture.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(Psychology  and  Update) 

The  Ethics  of  Teaching. 

Sheldon  Richmond,  Toronto.  Media 
room,  179  University  College.  4 p.m. 
(Philosophy) 

Exploring  the  Solar  System. 

Prof.  Joseph  Veverka,  Cornell  University; 
last  of  five,  SGS-ManuLife  series  J980, 
“The  Frontiers  of  University  Research”. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

8 p.m. 

(SGS  Alumni  Association,  Aerospace 
Studies  and  Manufacturers  Life 
Insurance  Co.) 

Friday,  December  5 

The  Religious  Sentiment  in 

Immigrant  Communities. 

Prof.  Federico  Allodi,  Department  of 
Psychiatry  and  Transcultural  Psychi- 
atric Unit,  Toronto  Western  Hospital. 
South  sitting  room,  second  floor,  Hart 
House.  8 p.m. 

(Alianza  Cultural  Hispano-Canadiense) 

( Please  note:  Lecture  will  be  given  in 
Spanish. ) 

Saturday,  December  6 
Lasers  Make  Light  Work. 

Prof.  Stephen  C.  Wallace,  Departments 
of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Convocation 
Hall.  8. 15  p.m.,  doors  open  7.30  p.m. 
(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


Meetings  & Conferences 


Wednesday,  November  26 

Waverly : A Romance  from  the 
German. 

Prof.  Jay  Macpherson,  Department  of 
English;  meeting  of  18thCentury  Group 
(1660-1832).  103  University  College. 
8.15  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Institute  for  Environmental  Studies. 
Council  meeting.  123  Mining  Building. 

2 p.m. 


Friday,  November  28 

Ariosto:  An  Interpretation  in  a 
European  Context.  „ 

Prof.  Paolo  Valesio,  Yale  University; 
meeting  of  Renaissance  & Reformation 
Colloquium.  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria 
College.  8 p.m. 

(St.  Michael’s  College,  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies,  Renaissance  & 
Reformation  Colloquium  and  Istituto 
Italiano  di  Cultura) 


Seminars 

Monday,  November  24 

The  Genealogy  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso. 

Prof.  Paolo  Valesio,  Yale  University; 

St.  Michael’s  College  seminar  in  Italian 
studies.  Week-long  seminar,  Nov.  24-28, 
enrolment  limited.  Information  and  to 
check  availability  of  space,  Anne 
Urbancic,  Department  of  Italian  Studies, 
978-3348;  or,  Monday,  3 to  5 p.m., 
978-3357. 

Jogging:  The  Plague  of  Overtraining. 

Prof.  Bruce  Kidd,  Department  of 
Physical  & Health  Education.  Debates 
Room,  Hart  House.  7 to  9 p.m. 

(HH  Recreational  Athletics) 


Tuesday,  November  25 

Studies  on  the  Molecular  Biology  of 
Pichinde  Virus. 

Arlene  Ramsingh,  McMaster  University. 
235  FitzGerald  Building.  3.30  p.m. 
(Microbiology  & Parasitology) 

Structural  Metamorphic  and  Litho- 
logic Setting  of  Broken  Hill 
Mineralization. 

Prof.  V.J.  Wall,  Monash  University, 
Australia.  202  Mining  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Geology) 

Wednesday,  November  26 
Warranties  and  Service  Contracts. 
Prof.  Leon  Courville,  Universite’de 
Montreal;  eighth  of  Law  and  Economics 
Workshop  series  1980-81.  Papers  will 
be  circulated  week  in  advance  of  session 
at  which  they  will  be  presented;  author 


The  Heart  of  Rosedale 

By  Wayne  Cariey 

Directed  by:  Lewis  Baumander  Designed  by  Debra  Hansen 
November  20th  - December  6th,  Tues.-Sat.  8.30  p.m. 

Tickets  $5.00,  students  & senior  citizens  $3.00 

MAINSTAGE 

THE  ALUMNAE  THEATRE 

70  Berkeley  Street  — 364-4170 
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Seminars  Continued 

will  make  introductory  statement, 
discussion  and  critical  analysis  will 
follow.  Solarium,  Falconer  Hall,  Faculty 
of  Law.  12.15  to  1.45  p.m. 

Registration  with  fee,  $3,  required  in 
advance  if  copy  of  paper  and  lunch 
required.  Information  and  registration, 
Verna  Percival,  978-6767. 

Risk  Analysis  in  Transportation  of 
Dangerous  Goods  — The  Role  of 
Government. 

M.  Stailkovich,  Transport  Canada. 

219  Wallberg  Building.  12.30  p.m. 

(IES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 
{Please  note  date,  time  and  room. ) 

The  Genetics  of  Sex  and  Diploidy  in 
the  Phytopathogenic  Fungus 
Amtillaria  me  Ilea. 

Prof.  James  Anderson,  Erindale  College. 
Room  7,  Botany  Building.  4 p.m. 

{Please  note  date.) 

Thursday,  November  27 

A Survey  of  Some  Methods  for 
Solving  Linear  Equations  Which 
Arise  in  the  Numerical  Solution  of 
Ordinary  Differential  Equations. 

Prof.  Kenneth  Jackson,  Yale  University; 
numerical  analysis  seminar.  137 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4p.m. 
(Computer  Science) 

Genetic  Defects  of  Cilia. 

Dr.  Jennifer  Sturgess,  Warner  Lambert 
Research  Institute,  Mississauga. 

432  Ramsay  Wright  Zoological  Labora- 
tories. 4 p.m. 

Friday,  November  28 

The  Persistence  of  Peasantisminthe 
USSR:  Sources,  Consequences, 
Prospects. 

Prof.  Ted  Friedgut,  Hebrew  University, 
Jerusalem.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  11  a.m. 

(Russian  & East  European  Studies) 

Aggregation:  Where  it  comes  from, 
where  it’s  going. 

Michael  Freeman,  Burroughs  Corp., 
Paoli,  Pa.;  artificial  intelligence  seminar. 

1 122  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 

2 p.m. 

(Computer  Science) 

Town  and  Country  in  Fourth 
Century  Egypt. 

Prof.  Roger  Bagnall,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 144  University  College.  3. 10  p.m. 
(Classics) 


Some  Lessons  from  Muscle  Fibre 
Typing. 

Prof.  E.  Brown,  Brock  University. 

330  Benson  Building,  4 p.m. 

(P  & HE) 

Monday,  December  l 

The  Theme  of  Man-godhood  in  Oles 

Berdnyk’s  Science  Fiction. 

Prof.  Walter  Smymiw,  McMaster  Uni- 
versity. St.  Vladimir  Institute,  620 
Spadina  Ave.  7.30  p.m. 

(Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian 
Studies,  Toronto  Office) 

Wednesday,  December  3 

Women  in  Theology:  The  State  of  the 
Question. 

Virginia  Peacock,  doctoral  student, 
Toronto  School  of  Theology.  Board 
Room,  Knox  College.  4 p.m. 

(TST) 

Thursday,  December  4 
Implementation  of  a Trust  Region 
Safeguard  for  Newton’s  Method. 

Danny  C.  Sorensen,  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  Argonne,  111.;  numerical 
analysis  seminar.  137  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

(Computer  Science) 

Problems  of  Technology  Transfer: 
A Case  Study  of  a Rural  Integrated 
Development  Project  at  the  Village 
Level. 

Fr.  Gerald  McGuiggan,  Institute  for  the 
Study  and  Application  of  Integrated 
Development,  Toronto.  119  Wallberg 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(IES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 
{Rescheduled from  Oct.  23.) 

Friday,  December  5 

Is  Aristotle’s  Metaphysics  Z Truly 
Ontological?  A Structural  Analysis. 
Prof.  D.P.  de  Montmollin,  Department 
of  Classics;  departmental  seminar  in 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  language, 
literature  and  philosophy.  144  University 
College.  3.10  p.m. 

(Classics) 

Monday,  December  8 

New  Photosensitizers  from  Plants 
and  Their  Biological  Implications. 

Prof.  G.H.N.  Towers,  University  of 
British  Columbia.  Media  room,  179 
University  College.3.30  p.m. 

(Botany  and  UC) 


Concerts 

Monday,  November  24 

Elizabeth  Brickenden,  Bassoon. 

Master  of  music  in  performance  recital. 
Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
8.15  p.m. 

(Please  confirm  on  day  of  performance, 
978-3733.) 

Tuesday,  November  25 
Canadian  Fiddle  Styles. 

Geoffrey  Somers,  fiddle;  second  in  series 
“Music  of  the  World’s  Peoples”.  Croft 
Chapter  House,  University  College. 

8 p.m. 

(Community  Relations) 

Friday,  November  28 
Orchestral  Training  Program. 

Oscar  Shumsky  will  be  conductor  and 
violin  soloist  with  chamber  orchestra, 
fourth  of  1 1 Friday  evening  concerts  by 
the  Orchestral  Training  Program  of  the 
Conservatory;  program  includes  works 
by  Kreisler,  Mozart  and  Schubert. 
Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  8.15  p.m. 

Admission,  pay-what-you-can.  Infor- 
mation, 978-3771. 

Sunday,  November  30 
Complete  Mozart  Sonatas. 

Antonin  Kubalek,  second  in  series  of  four 
master  classes  and  concerts.  Concert 
Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Master  class,  2.30  to  5.30  p.m.;  concert 
8 p.m. 

Fees:  auditor,  class  and  concert  (same 
date)  $10;  concert  $6;  Information, 
978-3771. 

U of  T Concert  Band. 

Conductor  Melvin  Berman,  program 
includes  works  by  Shostakovich, 
Giannini,  Anatol  Liadov  and  Copland. 
MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  3 p.m.  Information,  978-3744. 

Chopin  Festival. 

Complete  music  for  solo  piano,  performed 
on  consecutive  Sundays  in  October  and 
November  by  nine  pianists.  Anton  Kuerti 
will  give  last  concert:  Sonata  in  B minor, 
12  Etudes  (Op.  25),  seven  Mazurkas,  two 
Nocturnes.  Great  Hall,  Hart  House. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets:  Hart  House  members  free, 
tickets  available  from  hall  porter’s  desk 
one  week  prior  to  concert;  limited 
number  may  be  for  sale  at  door  to  non-HH 
members  for  $3,  telephone  hall  porter, 
978-2452,  on  day  of  concert  re  availability. 
(HH  Music  Committee  and  CBC) 


A Healey  Willan  Tribute. 

Willan  motets  by  choir  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  conductor  Robert  Bell; 
unveiling  by  Mary  Willan  Mason  of  bust 
of  Willan  by  John  McCombe  Reynold; 
“Limericks”,  tribute  to  Willan  by  Harry 
Somers,  performed  by  Lois  Marshall  and 
Elmer  Iseler  Singers,  conductor  Elmer 
Iseler;  world  premiere  of  Willan’s 
“Through  Darkness  into  Light”,  revised 
and  orchestrated  by  Godfrey  Ridout, 
performed  by  U of  T Symphony  Orches- 
tra, conductor  Victor  Feldbrill. 
MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  8.30  p.m.  Information, 
978-3744  or  978-6564. 

(Music  and  Healey  Willan  Centennial 
Celebration  Committee) 

Monday,  December  1 
Lois  Marshall  and  William  Aide. 
Recital  in  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House, 
previously  scheduled  for  this  date,  has 
been  cancelled. 

Wednesday,  December  3 

Brenda  Baranga,  Piano. 

Program  of  works  by  Alban  Berg  and 
Chopin;  third  in  Wednesday  noon  hour 
concert  series.  Concert  Hall,  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music.  12.15  p.m. 
Information,  978-3771. 

Thursday,  December  4 
Healey  Willan  Symposium. 

Panel:  Derek  Holman,  Keith  MacMillan, 
Canon  Eugene  Fairweather;  chairman, 
Godfrey  Ridout;  Thursday  afternoon 
series.  Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  2.10  p.m. 

Music  by  Walter  Buczynski. 

Theme  and  Variations  for  Accordion, 
Joseph  Macerollo,  accordion;  Projection 
for  String  Quartet  and  Accordion,  Purcell 
String  Quartet  and  Joseph  Macerollo; 
Trio  for  violin,  violoncello  and  piano; 
Three  Portraits,  Monogram,  Antonin 
Kubalek,  piano.  Walter  Hall,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8 p.m.  Information, 
978-3744. 

Friday,  December  5 
Orchestral  Training  Program. 
Participants  of  Orchestral  Training 
Program  will  give  second  of  four  Friday 
lunchtime  chamber  music  recitals. 
Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  12.15  p.m.  Information,  978-3771. 


Governing  Council  & Committees 

Wednesday,  December  3 Monday,  December  8 

Curriculum  & Standards  Planning  & Resources  Committee. 

Subcommittee.  Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 


Colloquia 


Tuesday,  November  25 

Some  New  Organometallic 
Chemistry  of  Molybdenum  in  High 
Oxidation  States. 

Prof.  B.W.S.  Kolthammer,  Texas  A & M 
University.  428  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

{Please  note  time. ) 

Computers  — A Gift  of  Fire. 

Prof.  C.C.  Gotlieb,  Department  of 
Computer  Science.  103  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Are  Diamonds  Forever?  A New 

Search  for  Proton  Instability. 

Prof.  L.  Sulak,  University  of  Michigan. 
102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4.10  p.m. 

(Physics) 


Friday,  November  28 

Organic  Photochemistry  in  the 
Solid  State. 

Prof.  J.R.  Scheffer,  University  of  British 
Columbia.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  2 

Some  Characteristic  Features  of 

Early  Japanese  Religion. 

Prof.  Joseph  M.  Kitagawa,  University  of 
Chicago.  Seminar  room  14-353,  Robarts 
Library.  4 p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious  Studies) 

{Please  note  room. ) 

Thursday,  December  4 

Picosecond  Laser  Spectroscopy: 
Glimpses  into  the  Molecular  Time 
Domain. 

Prof.  G.  Kenney-Wallace,  Department 
of  Chemistry.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4. 10  p.m. 

(Physics) 


Exhibitions 

Monday,  November  24 
Twenty-five  Years:  Celebration  of 
Rare  Books  and  Special  Collections. 

Exhibition  in  celebration  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Department  of  Rare  Books  & Special 
Collections.  Printed  Catalogue  available. 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library  to 
Dec.  24. 

Popular  Religion:  The  Human  Gods 
of  China. 

Exhibition  extended  to  end  November. 
Centre  for  Religious  Studies  lounge, 
14-352  Robarts  Library. 

Hours:  Monday  - Friday,  12  noon  to 
8 p.m.;  Saturday  - Sunday,  1 to  5 p.m. 
(Centre  for  Religious  Studies  and  East 
Asian  Studies) 

All  College  Photography  Show  and 
Sale. 

The  Gallery,  Scarborough  College,  to 
Dec.  12. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Thursday,  9 a.m. 
to  7 p.m.;  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 


Banners  and  Collages  by 
M.L.  Knight. 

Mixtures  of  cloth,  paper,  found  objects 
and  sometimes  words. Show  includes 
banner  of  Spadina  Ave.  with  soft- 
sculpture  Spadina  bus,  imaginary  suburb 
called  Cuisinart  Gardens,  and  “Victorian 
Forest”  made  from  piece  of  Victoria 
College  roof  circa  1890.  New  Academic 
Building,  Victoria  College,  to  Dec.  12 
and  from  Jan.  5 to  Jan.  9. 

Monday,  December  1 
Douglas  J.  Cardinal. 

Exhibition  of  his  work.  Galleries, 
Department  of  Architecture,  230  College 
St.,  to  Dec.  19. 

Wednesday,  December  3 
Visual  Arts  Mississauga. 

Annual  juried  exhibition.  Art  Gallery, 
Erindale  College,  to  Dec.  19. 

Opening  reception  and  presentation  of 
awards  Dec.  3 at  8 p.m.,  RSVP 828-52 14. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday,  10  a.m. 
to  9 p'.m.;  Saturday-Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 
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Events 


Head 

Department  of  Psychiatry 
Sunnybrook  Medical  Centre 


The  University  of  Toronto  Department  of  Psychiatry 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Sunnybrook  Medical 
Centre  invite  applications  for  the  position  of  head, 
Department  of  Psychiatry.  The  successful  applicant 
must  qualify  for  appointment  at  the  level  of 
Associate  Professor  or  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Toronto.  The  position  calls 
for  a high  level  of  expertise  in  teaching 
undergraduate  and  postgraduate  students,  the 
clinical  practice  of  psychiatry  and  psychiatric 
administration.  An  appreciation  of  the  direction  of 
research  in  psychobiology  and  behavioural 
sciences  is  an  asset. 

The  initial  appointment  will  be  for  a five-year  term, 
effective  July  1, 1981.  Applications  must  be  received 
by  February  28,  1981  and  addressed  as  follows: 


Dr.  J.K.  Morrison 
Executive  Director 
Sunnybrook  Medical  Centre 
2075  Bayview  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4N  3M5 
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Area 


Plays  & Readings 

Monday,  November  24 
Michael  Ondaatje. 

Poet  will  read  from  his  own  work; 
University  College  Poetry  Readings. 
Walden  Room,  University  College 
Union,  79  St.  George  St.  4. 10  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  26 

Robin  Skelton. 

Poetry  reading.  Council  Chamber, 
Scarborough  College.  1 p.m. 

Paradise  Lost. 

Staged  reading  of  Milton’s  epic  poem, 
abridged  for  the  theatre  by  Gordon 
Honeycombe  to  focus  on  “divine  argu- 
ment” of  God  and  Satan  over  the  future 
of  mankind.  Second  of  four  productions. 
Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Drama 
season  at  Hart  House  Theatre. 

Hart  House  Theatre.  Nov.  26  to  29  at 
8 p.m. 

Tickets  $5,  students  $2.50.  Information 
and  reservations,  978-8668. 

Thursday,  November  27 

The  Murder  of  Abel, 

Abraham, 

Abraham  and  Isaac. 

Triple  bill  of  Old  Testament  plays,  first 
two  from  Wakefield  Cycle,  third  from 
Brome  in  Suffolk;  produced  by  Poculi 
Ludiqe  Societas,  directed  by  Alexandra 
Johnston  and  David  Klausner. 
Auditorium,  Innis  College.  Nov.  27  to 
29  at  8 p.m.,  matinees  Nov.  29  and  30  at 
4 p.m. 

Tickets  $3,  students  and  children  $2; 
Sunday  matinee,  silver  collection  at  end 
of  show.  Information  and  reservations, 
978-5096. 

Monday,  December  1 
Poems  about  Children. 

Fergal  Nolan;  University  College  Poetry 
Readings.  Walden  Room,  University 
College  Union,  79  St.  George  St. 

4.10  p.m. 


Wednesday,  December  3 
The  Lies  of  Love. 

New  English  Version  of  Marivaux’s 
classic  comedy,  Les  Fausses  Confidances, 
anatomy  of  18th  century  sentiment, 
courtship  and  betrayal;  second  of  four 
plays  in  Graduate  Centre  for  Study 
of  Drama  studio  theatre  season. 

Studio  Theatre,  4 Glen  Morris  St. 

Dec.  3 to  6 and  10  to  13  at  8 p.m. 
Admission  $1.  Information  and  reserva- 
tions, 978-8668. 

Danton’s  Death. 

By  Georg  Buchner,  presented  by 
students  of  Performance  250,  directed  by 
Stephen  Lloyd. 

University  College  Playhouse,  79A  St. 
George  St.  Dec.  3 to  7 at  8 p.m. 
Information  and  reservations,  978-6307 
from  Nov.  26. 

Thursday,  December  4 
The  Matchmaker. 

By  Thornton  Wilder,  presented  by 
University  of  Toronto  Schools. 
Auditorium,  Faculty  of  Education, 

371  Bloor  St.  W.  Dec.  4 to  6 at  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $3.  Information  and  reservations, 
978-3212. 

Monday,  December  8 

Mark  Abley,  Carolyn  Smart  and 
Robert  Priest. 

December  reading  in  monthly  series  of 
poetry  readings.  Library,  Hart  House. 

8 p.m. 

(Graduate  English  Association,  HH 
Library  Committee  and  Canada  Council) 
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Miscellany 

Wednesday,  November  26 

Memorial  Service. 

Elsie  Gregory  MacGill,  1905-1980. 
Service  to  be  held  in  Chapel,  Knox 
College.  2.30  p.m. 

Installation  of  Chancellor  and 
Convocation. 

Installation  of  George  Ignatieff  as  27th 
Chancellor;  undergraduate  degrees  in 
arts  and  science  and  diplomas  from 
Woodsworth  College  will  be  conferred; 
Chancellor  will  address  Convocation. 
Convocation  Hall.  8.15  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Jerusalem  Day. 

Exhibits,  lectures,  films,  etc.  Sidney 
Smith  Hall  and  Woodsworth  College. 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Information,  923-9861. 
(Hillel  and  Jewish  Students  Union) 

Convocation. 

Graduate,  first  professional,  under- 
graduate degrees  and  awarding  of 
diplomas;  C.W.  Daniel,  honorary 
graduand,  will  address  Convocation. 
Convocation  Hall.  8.15  p.m. 

Friday,  November  28 

Hockey. 

Blues  vs  Queen’s.  Varsity  Arena.  7 p.m. 
Tickets  $3,  students  $2.  Information, 
978-4112. 

Convocation. 

Graduate  degrees;  honorary  graduand, 
Prof.  C.P.  Stacey,  will  address  Convo- 
cation. Convocation  Hall.  8.15  p.m. 


Saturday,  November  29 

Convocation. 

University  of  St.  Michael’s  College. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  His  Honour 
John  Aird,  will  present  Letters  Patent 
conferring  Armorial  Bearings  upon  St. 
Michael’s;  degrees  in  theology  will  be 
conferred.  St.  Basil’s  Church.  2.30  p.m. 

T uesday,  December  2 

Hockey. 

Lady  Blues  vs  York.  Varsity  Arena. 

7.15  p.m. 

Basketball. 

Blues  vs  Guelph.  Sports  Gym.  8. 15  p.m. 
Admission  $2,  students  $1.  Information, 
978-4112. 

Wednesday,  December  3 
A Christmas  Tree. 

Annual  Hart  House  event;  “mystery 
visitor”,  mulled  cider  and  cookies, 
traditional  Christmas  readings,  music 
and  carols  with  Hart  House  Singers  and 
Orchestra;  bring  a friend  and  blanket  or 
cushions  to  sit  on,  children  over  seven 
years  of  age  welcome.  Great  Hall,  Hart 
House.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  December  5 

Hockey. 

Lady  Blues  vs  North  Eastern.  Varsity 
Arena.  7.15  p.m. 

Saturday,  December  6 

Hockey. 

Blues  vs  Windsor.  Varsity  Arena.  7 p.m. 
Tickets  $3,  students  $2.  Information, 
978-4112. 
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^ Forum 


by  Alan  Coman 


£ Why  We  Need  to  Teach  Remedial  English 
to  Native  Speakers  of  English 
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Each  year  I ask  my  class  of  prospective 
teachers  of  English  at  the  Faculty  of 
Education  a simple  question:  “What  is 
English?”  It  never  fails  to  perplex  them 
because  they  don’t  want  to  say  the 
obvious:  that  it  is  a language.  If  I were  to 
ask  the  question  of  French,  German,  or 
Spanish,  they  would  have  no  problem  at 
all,  because  in  the  high  schools  and 
universities  those  subjects  are  treated  as 
languages  primarily,  and  only  after  an 
extensive  program  of  language  training 
which  stresses  linguistic  proficiency  does 
the  student  matriculate  to  study  the 
literature  of  those  languages. 

• The  same  should  be  true  of  English, 
but  it  is  not,  because  of  the  unacknow- 
ledged but  implicit  assumption  that 
native  speakers  of  the  language  have 
already  mastered,  and  can  generate,  an 
infinite  number  of  sentences  that  they 
have  never  uttered  before.  And  so  indeed 
they  can  — that’s  the  miracle  of  language . 
But  the  tremendous  range  of  syntactic 
structures,  lexical  choices,  stylistic 
variables,  and  rhetorical  strategies  con- 
stitutes a hidden  treasure,  tragically 
inaccessible  to  students  throughout  their 
education.  Yes,  the  number  of  their 
sentences  is  limitless;  however,  the 
variety  of  them  is  very  limited.  We  keep 
files  of  the  projects  written  for  us  by 
“straight  A”  honours  graduates  in 
English.  Those  projects,  written  for  their 
English  teaching  certification,  reveal  that 
their  sentence  control  and  paragraph 
development  are  often  little  better  than  a 
young  child’s. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can 
be  otherwise.  At  most  universities 
throughout  North  America,  the  subject 
English  is  treated  not  as  a language  but  as 
a literature,  and  students  are  admirably 
trained  to  appreciate  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  in  that  literature. 
As  a result,  prospective  teachers  of 
English  who  have  gone  as  far  as  a PhD  in 
English  have  commonly  had  no  more 
than  one  university  course  which  studied 
the  particular  properties  of  the  English 
language,  and  even  then,  the  course  is 
probably  a history  of  the  evolution 
of  the  language  to  place  the  early 
literature  in  perspective.  So  the  subject 
English  has  come  to  be  synonymous  with 
literary  criticism. 

I press  the  point  further  with  my  fresh 
and  eager  students,  acknowledging  quite 
frankly  that  the  “joke”  in  the  questions 
I am  about  to  ask  is  on  me  as  well  as  on 
them.  I ask,  “How  many  of  you  have 
systematically  studied  any  of  the  four 
major  schools  of  English  grammar?” 
None.  “Howmanyofyouhaveundertaken 
any  systematic  study  of  stylistics  ? ” None, 
maybe  one.  “How  many  have  had 
courses  in  the  philosophy  and  strategies 
of  rhetoric?”  One  or  two,  usually  at 
York.  “How  many  have  had  any  training 
in  any  of  the  linguistic  sciences?”  One  or 
two.  At  this  point  the  cumulative  ironies 
provoke  laughter,  for  they  know  that  the 
punchline  is  that  they  will  shortly  be  sent 
out  to  help  students  to  improve  their 
vocabulary,  their  controlled  use  of 
syntactic  structures,  their  awareness  of 
the  elements  of  style,  their  competence  in 
written  composition  and  the  diverse 
forms  of  social  discourse  they  will  be 
engaged  in  all  their  lives.  It’s  only  a joke, 
remember. 

The  new  (1977)  Ministry  Guidelines 
in  English  insist  that  high  school  teachers 
should  spend  a minimum  of  one-third 
of  their  total  class  time  developing  writing 
and  related  skills.  That  is  the  minimum, 
but  the  hope  is  clearly  expressed  that 
more  time  than  the  minimum  will  be 
spent  on  this  important  matter. 

Where  are  the  teachers  who  can 
develop  students’  written  English?  Most 


of  them  have  not  studied  the  numerous 
forms  of  English  composition  since  grade 
1 3;  some,  not  since  grade  9;  and  still  some, 
not  since  grade  6.  Since  I have  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  teach  surgeons 
{Bulletin,  June  9, 1980),  I remark  ruefully 
that  if  our  surgeons  were  no  better 
qualified  to  do  their  job  than  our  teachers 
of  writing  are,  few  patients  would  ever 
submit  their  unguarded  bodies  to  the 
knife. 

In  case  my  claims  appear  to  malign 
the  teaching  profession,  let  me  say  that 
most  teachers  do  a marvellous  job,  but  it 
is  despite  the  system,  not  because  of  it. 
They  have  to  learn  on  the  job,  through 
years  of  trial  and  error,  and  consequent 
malpractice.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  they 
start  their  careers  virtually  ignorant  in 
this  major  area  of  their  subject.  The 
system  guarantees  that  they  will  be  so. 

Also  let  me  acknowledge  that  the  study 
of  literature  will  inevitably  have  some 
beneficial  effects  on  writing.  But  a large 
body  of  research  on  language  acquisition 
shows  that  competence  in  speech  and 
writing  stems  from  much  more  than  an 
osmotic  acquaintance  with  good  literature. 

Further,  lest  my  remarks  be  misinter- 
preted as  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  current  range  of  English  depart- 
ment programs,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that 
the  language  training  issue  is  not  merely 
departmental  but  university-wide. 

Several  years  ago  the  British  realized 
that  every  teacher  is  a teacher  of  the 
English  language,  and  that  tinkering  with 
university  English  programs  would  not 
provide  the  scale  of  remedial  action 
required  to  assure  that  mass  education 
is  accompanied  by  mass  literacy.  Their 
new  programs  have  influenced  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education’s  1978 
“Language  Across  the  Curriculum” 
guidelines  to  the  extent  that  Ontario 
school  principals  are  now  required  to 
ensure  that  all  subject  teachers  develop 
their  students’  ability  to  write  in  the 
several  forms  appropriate  to  their  sub- 
jects. On  Nov.  7,  for  instance,  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  used  one  of 
its  professional  activity  days  to  conduct  a 
“Language  Across  the  Curriculum” 
program  presented  by  the  principals. 
They  spent  several  thousand  dollars  to 
bring  some  of  the  best  language  develop- 


ment scholars  and  teachers  from  Britain 
for  the  one  day,  and  they  believe  that  it  is 
money  well  spent. 

However,  since  the  universities’ 
curricula  are  not  controlled  by  the 
ministry  to  the  same  extent  as  the  high 
schools’,  the  “Language  Across  the 
Curriculum”  philosophy  has  not  yet 
gained  any  degree  of  acceptance  in 
Ontario  universities.  Instead,  there  are 
rather  tentative  programs  emerging, 
which  attempt  to  gauge  students’  writing 
competence  upon  admission,  programs 
quite  unrelated  to,  and  seemingly 
ignorant  of,  what  is  known  about  language 
acquisition  and  development.  The 
universities  are  justifiably  concerned 
about  admission  standards,  but  it  is  ironic 
that  they  have  become  so  at  a time  of 
declining  enrolment.  However,  setting 
minimal  standards  for  admission,  and 
establishing  remedial  programs  for  those 
who  fail,  can  scarcely  be  described  even 
as  “band-aid”  remedies  to  the  much 
larger  issue  of  language  study  and 
development  programs  for  all  students. 

There  are  one  or  two  faint  glimmers  of 
hope,  I am  happy  to  say.  For  instance,  a 
few  years  ago  the  University  of  Michigan 
decided  that  a university-wide  attack  had 
to  be  launched  on  the  problem  of 
students’  writing.  The  several  faculties 
assumed,  correctly,  that  the  English 
department’s  professors  and  graduate 
assistants  were  not  the  appropriate  staff 
members  to  teach  the  several  forms  and 
styles  of  writing  used,  let  us  say,  in  man- 
agement studies,  engineering,  physics, 
mathematics,  forestry,  architecture, 
and  even  other  subjects  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science.  After  three  years 
of  wrangling  in  the  various  university 
councils,  they  decided  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  and  staff  time  for  each 
faculty  of  the  university  to  launch  its  own 
writing  development  programs  in  the 
stylistic  and  rhetorical  modes  appropriate 
to  its  academic  subjects. 

Since  it  is  a new  program,  it  is  too 
early  to  assess  its  successes  and  failures. 
But  it  is  a beginning,  and  perhaps,  from 
such  precedents,  Ontario’s  universities 
will  gain  the  courage  to  start  seriously 
discussing  not  only  their  admission 
problems  but  also  their  responsibilities 
to  help  provide  some  university-wide 


programs  in  language  development. 

Until  they  do,  the  problems  will  remain 
and  the  number  of  them  may  increase. 

If  they  do  nothing  on  the  university- 
wide scale,  the  universities  will  be 
teaching  remedial  English  to  native 
speakers  of  the  language  for  many  years 
to  come,  because  the  universities  are 
contributing  to  their  own  problems. 

A university  is  one  more  station  on  the 
system’s  circular  route  through  an 
English  language  desert,  a vicious 
circular  route  which  carries  students 
from  elementary  school  teachers  with  no 
linguistic  training,  to  secondary  school 
teachers  with  no  linguistic  training,  to 
university  teachers  with  no  linguistic 
training,  to  Faculty  of  Education  teachers 
who  have  some  linguistic  training  but  who 
can  give  them  no  more  than  a few  weeks’ 
introduction  to  it.  We  may  do  more  harm 
than  good  in  giving  them  no  more  than 
this  futile  but  tantalizing  glimpse  of  anew 
terrain,  before  they  are  shunted,  frustrated 
and  suddenly  apprehensive,  back  to  the 
high  schools  to  prepare  the  next  generation 
for  the  trip.  And  so  it  goes.  And  so  the 
university  faculty  expectations  of 
freshmen  students  will  continue  to  be 
“disfigured  with  the  leprosy  of  unreality”. 

Alan  Coman  is  a professor  of  English  in 
the  Faculty  of  Education. 


"Writing  a book.  ? 

Designing  a pooler  9 

or  Just  drawing  graphs  ? 


Proflssionaf  ‘Illustrator 

Biological,  medical  and  technical  illustration. 
Posters,  graphs,  maps,  pastc-up,  photo-retouching. 
Book  design  and  production.  Calligraphy  too. 

Pen  & ink,  watercolour,  airbrush.  4 

Catherine  Tar  leg:  566 -066ft  datj,6ftl-t55ft  home 

CUT  OUT  AND  SAVE  ...  one  day 
you  may  need  some  figures  drawn 
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New  merit  increase  deadline 
could  lead  to  abuse 


I would  like  to  call  attention  to  a problem 
which  bothered  my  department,  the 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages  & 
Literatures,  and  which,  by  its  nature, 
must  have  affected  other  departments  as 
well.  Last  spring,  our  chairman  was  asked 
for  merit  increase  information  on  May  2, 
a date  somewhat  earlier  than  in  previous 
years.  This  “somewhat”  was  crucial, 
however,  since  that  made  the  deadline 
for  the  receipt  of  the  information  in  the 
office  of  the  dean  of  arts  and  science  before 
the  end  of  the  spring  examination  period. 

The  problem  is  this:  in  the  German 
department,  as  presumably  in  other 
departments,  we  collect  course  evaluations 
from  our  students  and  use  them  as  data 
in  making  decisions  on  merit  increases. 
Since,  according  to  our  by-laws,  the 
instructor  may  permit  or  refuse  the  use 
of  his/her  evaluations,  he  or  she  must 
obviously  be  allowed  to  look  at  the 
evaluations  first.  But  if  this  takes  place 
before  the  end  of  the  examination  period, 
the  instructor  will,  in  a number  of  cases, 
have  seen  the  evaluations  before  the  marks 


for  the  course  have  been  submitted  to  the 
faculty.  This  could  open  the  way  for 
possible  retaliation  against  students 
who  write  unfriendly  evaluations;  and 
although  we  all  feel  quite  certain  that 
our  colleagues  would  never  indulge  in 
such  a practice,  the  possibility  for  doing 
so  nevertheless  exists. 

I do  not  blame  the  dean’s  office  for 
this  situation;  the  people  there  had 
received  the  earlier  deadline  from  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller.  My  question, 
however,  is  this:  since  it  has  always  been 
possible  in  previous  years  to  collect  the 
merit  increase  data  after  the  examination 
period  (and  thus  causing  no  problems 
with  course  evaluations),  can  anyone 
in  the  comptroller’s  office  or  the  budget 
office  justify  the  new,  earlier  deadline?  If 
not,  then  let  us  return  this  spring  to  the 
old  deadline. 

Professor  Alan  D.  Latta 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
& Literatures 


Objects  to  use  of  ‘foreign  students’ 


As  a Canadian  who  is  not  a native  speaker 
of  English,  I must  object  to  your  use  of 
the  term  “foreign  students”  to  refer  to 
students  whose  mother  tongue  is  not 
English.  In  two  issues  of  the  Bulletin 
(Oct.  20  and  Nov.  10),  you  mention  the 
fact  that  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  offers  courses  in  English  as  a 
second  language  to  “foreign  students”. 
The  term  “foreign  students”  should  be 
used  to  refer  to  students  who  are  in 
Canada  on  student  visas,  regardless  of 


whether  their  native  tongue  is  English  or 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
students  (bom  in  Canada,  landed 
immigrants,  or  new  citizens)  who  are  not 
native  speakers  of  English,  and  who 
cannot,  and  should  not,  be  called 
“foreign”.  In  both  your  articles  you 
should  have  said  “students  whose  native 
tongue  is  not  English”. 

Professor  Carlos  A . Yorio 
Department  of  Linguistics 


Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to  35  words 
and  $.25  for  each  additional  word.  Your 
name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a 
word. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  T oronto  must  accompany 
your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing, 

10  days  before  Bulletin  publication  date, 
to  Marion  de  Courcy-Ireland,  Infor- 
mation Services,  45  Willcocks  St.  Ads 
will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

We  invite  you  to:  Ben’s  Unisex  Hair- 
styling for  professional  hair  cutting  & 
styling  at  our  moderate  prices.  Come  to: 
235/2  College  St.  at  Huron.  Telephone: 
598-2797.  No  extra  charge  for  appoint- 
ments. 

Travelling?  Home  minders  — Toronto’s 
original  homesitting  service  — will  visit 
daily  to  care  for  your  cats,  plants,  home, 
etc.  Bonded.  485-6747. 

Charming  3 bedroom  flat  immediately 
available  in  Chelsea/Kensington,  Lon- 
don. Close  to  all  amenities  and  public 
transportation.  Approximately  $900  U.S. 
per  month.  Call  Louis  at  (416)  964-8973. 

Computer  Programming  for  researchers 
-FORTRAN, PL/I,  SPSS,  COBOL.  All 
programs  come  fully  tested  and  docu- 
mented. A.  Bennett,  BA,  MSc.  232-1072. 
Not  a student  service. 


Completely  furnished  Doctor's  Office  to 
rent,  available  Jan.  6, 1 981 . Royal  York  & 
Lakeshore  Rd.  area.  Call  251-6287  after6 
p.m.  It  would  also  be  good  for  lawyer, 
dentist,  etc. 

New  York  City  apartment  exchange. 
Mature  woman  teacher  wishes  to 
exchange  her  midtown  Manhattan  two- 
bedroom  apartment  for  Toronto  accom- 
modation during  her  sabbatical,  starting 
approximately  February  1981.  Enquireat 
484-9449  in  Toronto. 

Four-month  rental  January  - April.  Small 
two-bedroom  house  in  Yonge-St.  Clair 
area,  close  to  shopping  and  public 
transportation,  fully  equipped.  Rent  $500 
per  month.  Phone  489-3921 . 

Beef,  pork,  from  staff  member's  farm. 
Currently  available  pork  sides,  ham  and 
bacon  cured  to  your  order,  chops  and 
roasts  cut  and  packaged  to  your 
requirements.  Prices  substantially  below 
retail.  For  information  call  evenings 
221-1940. 

Translation  by  an  experienced  profes- 
sional translator  specializing  in  en- 
gineering, medical  and  other  sciences. 
From  Russian  into  English  and  vice 
versa.  Very  reasonable  rates.  Please  call 
787-9217  after  6 p.m. 


Anishnabe  Meekun  — 
The  Indian  Way 


The  Erindale  College  Art  Gallery  is  the  first  stop  on  a province-wide,  18-month  tour 
of  juried  art  by  Manitoulin  Island  artists.  Among  the  works  being  shown  is 
Ko-Ko-Ko,  Legend  of  the  Owl,  painted  by  Martin  Panamick.  The  show  has  been 
mounted  by  the  Ojibway  Cultural  Foundation  of  Manitoulin  Island,  an  Indian-run 
organization  that  has  worked  with  a new  generation  of  artists,  painting  in  the 
tradition  made  famous  by  Norval  Morrisseau  and  Manitoulin  Islanders  Odjig  and 
Francis  Kagige.  With  an  Indian  population  of  only  3,000,  Manitoulin  Island  has 
proved  an  extraordinary  force  in  the  growth  of  Woodland  art.  The  show  runs  at  ' 
Erindale  until  Nov.  28. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Elsie  Gregory  MacGill 

A service  of  gratitude  and  reminiscence  will  be  held  in  Knox  College 
Chapel  on  Wednesday,  November  26, 1980  at  2.30  p.m.  Friends  and 
colleagues  will  speak  briefly  of  the  various  phases  of  her  life, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kingsley  Joblin,  Hart  House  Chaplain,  presiding,  with 
Mr.  Donald  Gillies  at  the  organ. 
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